One of the South's Largest 


Soybean Processing Units 


HEADING UP the recently opened $3 million soybean enterprise at Stuttgart, 
Ark., left to right: L. C. Carter, general manager; W. F. Carle, manager 
of the soybean division; O. A. Meredith, construction superintendent; F. M. 
Bloomberg, plant superintendent; A. F. Knoll, secretary-treasurer; Clark 
Smith, sales manager; and H. K. Smith, Jr., Wheatley, Ark., president. Below 
is the plant, showing storage and extraction units. (See page 7) 























Up-to-Date Facilities Deserve a 
Modern, High Purity Solvent, too! 


You'll increase your margin of profit from up-to-date 
extraction equipment even more if you use Phillips 
High Purity Normal Hexane. Specially made for oil 
seed processing —it’s unique among solvent extraction 
hexanes! No other hexane offers these exclusive 
benefits: 


® Minimum Light and Heavy Components. 
—Narrow boiling range 
—Improved recovery from oil and meal 


@ Lower Specific Gravity. 
—Less heat needed to vaporize 
—Less cooling for condensation 


@ Uniform Quality. 
— Minimum variation in product composition 
—Improved over-all plant operations 
Many convenient shipping points and dependable 
traffic control assure on-time delivery. Complete in- 
formation and samples on request. 


*85% Minimum Normal Hexane Content 


HIGH PURITY 


NORMAL 


Hexane 


—— 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 


ee ae 
Bartlesville, Okiahoma ©[1™ Phone: FEderal 6-6600 
Tipeeamaany 
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Objectives of the American Soybean Association include the bringing together of all persons 
interested in the production, distribution and utilization of soybeans; the collection and dissemi- 
nation of the best available information relating to both the practical and scientific phases of 
the problems of increased yields coupled with lessened costs; the safeguarding of production 
against diseases and insect pests; the promotion of the development of new varieties; the en- 
couragement of the interest of federal and state governments and experiment stations; and the 
rendering of all possible services to the members of the Association. 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


IS BEAN -_ Since last September it has been 
PRICE known that the supply of soybeans for 
AT PEAK? consumption during the current crop 
year would not be adequate to meet all needs and 
allow normal carryover, assuming continuation of 
current price levels. Recently the speculators have 
learned this and the market gyrations have been 
the result. 

A price rise from harvest time through the 
winter and spring months is normal. Without it 
there would be no incentive to place soybeans in 
storage on farms or at country points. The present 
price rise represents more than the normal rise— 
it represents speculative belief that we will run 
out of supplies before the new crop is harvested. 
End product prices have not kept pace. Either they 
must move upward—or soybeans must move down. 

Exports of soybeans are already slowing down. 
Present prices are not nearly so attractive to ex- 
port buyers as those of last November. Other com- 
modities will replace soybeans in the export mar- 
ket to the extent available at competitive prices. 
Soybean oil at present prices is certainly more 
representative of true values than the prices of a 


year ago. But resistance to buying is already 
building up. 


AS THE As the New Frontiers of the Kennedy 
PATTERN Administration begin to emerge the 
EMERGES pattern of American Agriculture, so 
far as determined by government, will unfold in 
coming weeks. Among them undoubtedly will be 
bold efforts to bring the production and consump- 
tion patterns of feed grains into balance. This 
should be done. No longer can we continue to pro- 
duce far more than we can sell. 

Stories emanating from Washington indicate at- 
tempts to transfer as much as 10 million acres from 
feed grains to soybeans. If carried out, such moves 
could only result in disaster for soybeans. Through 
a period of years the policies followed by our in- 
dustry have enabled us to expand our crop from 
180 million bushel production at the end of World 
War II to the present 550-million-bushel produc- 
tion and build markets as our crop has expanded. 
We want to continue that expansion. But we must 
do it slowly and steadily, expanding production to 
keep up with the markets developed. 

Undoubtedly we need an additional 2 or 2% 
million acres of soybeans in 1961. We can sell the 
crop from 25 million acres this year. We want a 
chance to do so. But too rapid expansion—either 
by a support price too high, by selling prices too 
high or by forcing acreage out of other crops into 
soybeans—can only result in too many acres—too 


4 


many bushels—too many problems. The CCC 
would own large soybeans stocks, the support price 
would become the selling price, the play of the 
free market would be lost, our years of work 
would be forgotten. 

We must not allow the problems of surplus 
commodities to be shifted to our crop too rapidly. 


RELATION The next few weeks and months will 
OF BEANS be interesting ones, so far as soybeans 
TO CORN are concerned. No one can say, until 
we know the programs developed for corn, wheat 
and cotton are announced, what we should have 
for soybeans. Our crop competes for acreage with 
one of these three crops in most areas. In each 
case the basic decisions will be made on the other 
crops and until we know the programs announced 
we cannot make sound plans for soybeans. 

In a year when soybeans are selling far above 
support prices the new crop support may have 
little influence on acreage planted. It has been 
our Association position through a period of years 
that support prices should be used as disasters in- 
surance only. Certainly, that is the case this year. 
But they normally do influence acres planted. 
Whenever soybeans go below 1.8 times the price of 
corn, on a per-bushel basis, soybean acreage has 
moved downward. Whenever soybean support 
prices have been above 1.8 times the price of corn 
we have had soybean acreage increases. 

On this basis we need a corn-soybean price 
relationship of about 1:1.8 for 1961 to assure the 
needed acreage of soybeans without disrupting 
markets. On $1.20 per bushel corn supports this 
means $2.16 soybeans. But it also means restric- 
tions on acreage removed from corn being planted 
to soybeans! Without such restrictions we doubt 
the wisdom of any increase in soybean price sup- 
port levels in 1961. Reduction of corn acreage by 
10% in Iowa alone would transfer 1.1 million acres 
to soybeans! Use of the reduced acres must be on 


a restricted basis or we are headed for real trou- 
bles! 


LOW CCC Sales policies on CCC stocks of soy- 
STOCKS beans have now become of little con- 
HEALTHY sequence. With total CCC stocks re- 
duced to 291,000 bushels in the recent USDA stocks 
report, there will be no governmental stocks of 
soybeans hanging over our heads! 

Wisely, the stocks were not used to deplete 
prices, but were fed into the market place on a 
rising market in a manner not reflected back to 
the farm level. This is a very healthy situation, 
and CCC officials are to be complimented on their 
action. 
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USDA Rules on Crotalaria 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture has announced that the pres- 
ence of seeds of crotalaria must be 
shown in inspection certificates is- 
sued after Feb. 6 under the U. S. 
Grain Standards Act if there are 
more than two seeds of crotalaria in 
1,000 grams (about 2.2 pounds) of 
grain. 


This is the result of an interpreta- 
tion of the Grain Standards which 
provides that the term “distinctly 
low quality” when used in the offi- 
icial grain standards of the United 
States, shall be construed to include 
grain which contains more than two 
crotalaria seeds in 1,000 grams of 
grain, and such grain shall be placed 
in “sample grade.” “Sample grade” 
is the lowest grade under the grain 
standards. 


The reason for this action is that 
crotalaria seed is toxic. To date, 
crotalaria seed has been found in 
limited shipments of corn and soy- 
beans in the Southeast. It can be re- 
moved by cleaning. Farmers and 
handlers are urged not to feed or 
market grain which they believe 
contains crotalaria seed. 


Crotalaria seed has been found in 
corn and soybeans harvested in the 
Southeastern States where it has 
been used as a cover and green ma- 
nure crop for a number of years. 
The reappearance of crotalaria in 
some fields results from the fact that 
shattered seeds of crotalaria may 
germinate years after they were 
plowed under. Thus, though cro- 
talaria may not have been planted 
recently, it may appear as voluntary 
plants in grain crops. 


Since crotalaria first became sus- 
pect East Coast processors have been 
conducting a vigorous campaign to 
eliminate it from the soybean crop. 
Most processing firms have bought 
only beans free of this toxic seed. 
Other processors, with appropriate 
cleaning equipment, have cleaned 
any beans found to contain crotalaria. 
“Regardless of the method used to 
assure clean beans, the paramount 
consideration has been to make sure 
the buyers of our products receive 
meal and oil which is free of any 
toxic substance,” says Tom Veblen, 
Cargill, Inc., account manager, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


“This year, at Norfolk, Cargill re- 
jected 12 trucks and several cars 
which were found by the state of 
Virginia inspection department, in 
their usual inspection of all inbound 
shipments, to contain crotalaria,”’ Mr. 
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Veblen says. “By following this 
policy of rejection we caused our 
shippers some temporary incon- 
venience and expense, but all of us 
who handle beans in this area recog- 
nize soybeans intended for human 
or animal consumption must not be 
contaminated with crotalaria if we 
are to retain our markets. 


“We feel the situation is under 
control.” 


**Woven Air”’ 


Soybean Cargo Sets 
New Seaway Record 


A HUGE cargo of soybeans, 721,115 
bushels, from Minnesota and the 
Red River valley of North Dakota, 
set an alltime Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Seaway record. The cargo 
was loaded Nov. 10 at Duluth and 
Cargill, Inc.’s Itasca elevator in Su- 
perior, Wis., on the Frank A. Sher- 
man. The previous record was 
645,000 bushels on the J. O. McKel- 
lar earlier in the year. 


The BIG 


Dtivaus acm i 


The 
Greatest 
Proven 
Advance 
in 
Drying 
History 


Aeroglide's “Woven Air” System with induced drying and cooling air in all directions produces 


results on a par with nature's best drying — and at capacity ratings that are absolutely reliable, 


Rugged, weathertight construction, coupled with the exclusive CLIMATE COMPENSATOR lets 


you hold to demanding production schedules under severest weather conditions. 


The basic principles of the Aeroglide System have repeatedly shown their supremacy in the 


country's largest and most efficient operations — drying up to 5,000 bushels per hour. 


Aeroglide’s reputation for quality and production has already made them America's leading 


manufacturer of commercial grain driers. 


Tuese Facts SpeEAK For THEMSELVES: 


No Aeroglide 
Grain Drier 


Has Ever 


“Worn out”! 
experienced structural failure! 
become obsolete! 


Customers’ files show that operating costs for an Aeroglide are “4 to 1/2 less than those of other 


type driers. Call or write one of these plants today and ask for Bulletin. 


[[X 
‘_Aeroglide 


Coweta Oe CLIMATE CONTROLLED DRYING 


L-101H 


PLANTS & OFFICES 

Emporia, Kansas Raleigh, N. C. 
Aeroglide St. & South Ave. 510 Glenwood Ave. 
Phone Dickens 2-1645 Phone TEmple 2-6422 


Cable: Aeroglide 





J. W. Caliand 


Be» 


R. W. Judd 


Judd Is New Head of Crop Council 


THE NATIONAL Soybean Proces- 
sors Association announces that 
Robert W. Judd has joined the As- 
sociation as managing director of the 
Association’s National Soybean Crop 
Improvement Council, effective Feb. 
1. Mr. Judd succeeds J. W. Calland 
who has been managing director of 
the Council since its inception in 
1948. Mr. Calland is retiring but has 
consented to continue in an advisory 
capacity for a limited period. 


Mr. Judd for the last 3 years has 
served as county extension director 
for Iowa’s Cerro Gordo County. 
Previously, Mr. Judd had extensive 
farm management and farming ex- 
perience. He is a veteran of World 
War II and served as a captain in 
the Air Force. He has been active 
in Iowa agricultural and community 
services. Mr. Judd is a graduate of 
Iowa State University. 


The Council under Mr. Calland’s 


capable leadership has worked close- 
ly with agronomists and growers to 
expand the areas of production and 
increase the yields of soybeans. An 
advisory board composed of agrono- 
mists from the 22 leading soybean 
producing states and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture assists the 
Council at the present time. Present 
plans contemplate a continuation and 
expansion of this important NSPA 
activity. 

Mr. Calland went to Decatur, Ind., 
late in 1928 as field manager for the 
Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co., later 
becoming vice president of its suc- 
cessor, the Central Sugar Co., and 
agronomist for the Central Soya 
Co. He has maintained his office 
for the National Soybean Crop Im- 
provement Council in Decatur. 


Mr. and Mrs. Calland are both 
well known at American Soybean 
Association conventions which they 
have attended for many years. Mr. 
Calland is an honorary life member 
of ASA. They will continue to live 
at Decatur, where in his words, 
“We hope to work a little, play a 
little, do some traveling, visit with 
our grandchildren and generally just 
enjoy living.” 








We Che Proud 


... to have played a part in the new Arkansas 


Grain Corp. Soybean Processing Plant, and ex- 


tend our congratulations to this fine Stuttgart 


firm. 


We furnish free layouts and estimates on 
Metal Fabricated Grain and Seed Storage . 
processing plants and component parts. 


For quality steel fabricating work contact 


STUTTGART MACHINE WORKS FABRICATING PLANT 


Harry S. Ragland, Jr., Mgr. 


Stuttgart, Ark. . 


Ph. WAbash 2-5042 
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New Arkansas 


rece Pt Capital Welding Supply 
Company 


8 Million 1101 North Street Little Rock, Arkansas 
Bu. Unit at 
Stuttgart 








THE $2 MILLION solvent extrac- 
tion soybean processing plant of 
Arkansas Grain Corp. was opened 
on a 25-acre tract east of Stuttgart, 
Ark., Oct. 15. The plant has been 


called the South’s largest single unit ry Tor A “ 

soyb ration. we : 4 : A. 

soybean operation 14 LOCATIONS IN Tel bid dia \ 
71 


Including the elevator facilities, 
value of the plant is $3.2 million. SOYBEAN AREA OF THE SO 
Processing capacity of the new 
plant is now 8 million bushels, but 


this can be expanded to 10 million a F 
aati , Arkansas Grain’s new Soybean Extraction 


Counting the Stuttgart operation, Plant is NOW IN OPERATION. All the latest 
the Soybean Blue Book lists 11 soy- designs and equipment were combined tocon- | gc. Frotem 


bean processing plants in the state, rd 
including several that process both struct the most modern and efficient soybean 


cottonseed and soybeans. extraction plant in the world. 
The corporation will establish 











— Products— 


44% Protein Solvent Ex- 
tracted Soybean Oil Meal 


50% Protein Solvent Ex- 
SOYBEAN tracted Soybean Oil Meal 


_ MILL RUN Soybean Mill Run 
mn soeres Gi eam Crude Soybean Oil 


8 
~ GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


Crade Protein, Min. 
Crede Tot Min. 








Degummed Soybean Oil 


Pellets e Lecithin SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
i: 


“SIGREDIENTS, SOTSEAN O% MEAL 





Mas: a A 

ARKANSAS GRAIN CORPORATION 
STUTTGART. AREANS. ou 

As SUARANTEED ANALYSIS 








rede Promin Min. oN 
rede To. Mim a3% 
nate Tne Mas. 36 


= |ARKANSAS GRAIN (22 


STUTTGART. ARZAWSAS 
# —— 


—Photo Courtesy Arkansas Democrat co R PO RA ! '{@) N TWX No. STUT 61X 
Telephone 


BIRDSEYE VIEW of extraction plant Switchboard— 
and oil storage of Arkansas Grain P.O. Box 47 WaAbash 2-1110 


Corp. Tanks hold 1.06 million gallons STUTTGART, ARKANSAS Direct— 
of soybean oil. WaAbash 2-569! 
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both domestic and foreign markets 
for its products which will include 
50% and 44% protein soybean meal, 
soybean pellets and mill feed, and 
crude soybean oil and lecithin. The 
50% meal is aimed at supplying 
Arkansas’ vast poultry industry. 


French Oil Mill Machinery Co. de- 
signed and furnished the major part 
of the equipment. 

The giant drier, furnished by 
Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, N. C., will 
dry at the rate of 1,500 bushels of 
soybeans per hour. 








-- Since 1909 


Steel Fabrication, Steel 
Erection, Warehouse Steel 
for every need—delivered 
on time, exactly as prom- 
ised! ...plus large stocks 
of the world’s finest 
building materials. 


IRON e STEEL e 
1423 E. 6th St., Little Rock 





Arkansas’ Leading 
Steel Fabricator 


ARKANSAS FOUNDRY CO. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Ph. FRanklin 2-6161 














The grain elevator can unload 
from four different railroad tracks. 

Oil storage tanks have a capacity 
of 1,060,000 gallons. There is a two- 
story preparation building. 

The plant employs 55 people. 

The Arkansas Grain Corp.’s new 
soybean processing plant lies in the 
heart of an area that has come up 
fast in soybean production. Arkansas 
produced over 54.5 million bushels 
of soybeans in 1960 and stood fourth 
in the nation, behind only Illinois, 
Iowa and Indiana. The acreage de- 
voted to soybeans in Arkansas is 
now greater than the acres for cot- 
ton and rice. And the greatest part 
of Arkansas production lies in the 
Delta area served by Arkansas 
Grain Corp. 

The Stuttgart processing plant is 
owned by the 4,000 members of the 
Arkansas Grain Corp., which was 
formed in 1958 as a processing and 
marketing group. The corporation 
was established as a sister organi- 
zation of the Arkansas Rice Growers 
Cooperative Association, which has 
been a successful marketing organi- 
zation for Arkansas rice farmers for 
many years. 

L. C. Carter is general manager 
of both organizations. He is also 
a member of the Federal Farm 





Electrical 
Construction 
and 
Service 





. . . to have played a part in 

the new Arkansas Grain Corporation Soy- 
bean Processing Plant. We furnished all wiring and elec- 
trical equipment for this fine Stuttgart firm. 


J & NM Electric Company 


1101 East Harding 
PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
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FIRST CARLOAD of soybean oi! processed went to Little Rock 
division of Safeway Stores. Left to right, Gerald Maulding, pub- 
lic relations director; Paul Dugan, advertising manager; and Mr. 
Hunting, division manager for Safeway. And the first load of 
meal went to Arkansas Vai Industries. Left to right, Ken Parker, 


This new modern Stuttgart plant has Ehrsam 
equipment installed to increase efficiency and pro- 
duction. Write, wire or phone 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


SALES OFFICES: Kansas City, Kansas; Phoenix, Arizona; 
Hastings, Nebraska; Fort Worth, Texas; Chicago, Illinois; 
San Francisco, California; Golden, Colorado. 
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public relations director for Ark Vai Industries, and S. D. 
Mitchell, vice president, both of Dardanelle, Ark.; and L. C. 
Carter, manager of Arkansas Grain Corp. Arkansas Vai In- 
dustries is the largest integrated poultry firm in the Arkansas 
Valley. 


Arkansas Grain Corp. 


on the opening of your new 


Soybean Processing Plant .. . 


... One of the largest single unit soy- 
bean operations in the Mid-South. We 
of the J. B. Ehrsam and Sons Mfg. Co. 
are proud to have furnished this new op- 
eration with quality equipment. Through 
the years Ehrsam has become a leader in 
supplying the soybean industry, and it 
will pay you to inquire about the Ehrsam 
quality craftsmanship if you are planning 
to build or expand your present facilities. 








The leading plants in 


ARKANSAS 


CORNING GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Corning, Arkansas 


DES ARC GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Des Arc, Arkansas 


DUMAS GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Dumas, Arkansas 


FAIR OAKS GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Fair Oaks, Arkansas 


GIBBS-HARRIS GRAIN DRYER 


Wynne, Arkansas 


HAZEN GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Hazen, Arkansas 


HICKORY RIDGE GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Hickory Ridge, Arkansas 


HUGHES GRANARY 


Hughes, Arkansas 


JONESBORO GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Jonesboro, Arkansas 


LONOKE GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Lonoke, Arkansas 


McGEHEE GRAIN DRYING CORP. 


McGehee, Arkansas 


STUTTGART GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Stuttgart, Arkansas 


WEINER GRAIN DRYING COOP. 


Weiner, Arkansas 


WHEATLEY GRAIN DRYING CORP. 


Wheatley, Arkansas 


use EUREKA 


SOYBEAN CLEANERS 


Because these cleaners are unmatched for 
performance and economy, you can’t go 
wrong in buying Eureka. Over 40 sizes in 
Twin Shoe or in 3 & 4 screen, 2 air Stand- 
ard and Special Models. Capacities to suit 
your requirements. And, they’re competi- 
tively priced. Ask for a quotation and see. 


... Since 1856 making good equipment better 








s. HOWES co., INc. 


SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 
Phone Collect — NA 7-3200 








STORAGE bins at left. Arkansas Grain 
has almost 8 million bushels storage 
for soybeans at 14 points. 


Credit Board and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the University 
of Arkansas. 


H. K. Smith, Jr., of Wheatley is 
president of both Arkansas Grain 
and Arkansas Rice, and A. F. Knoll 
of Stuttgart is secretary-treasurer. 
W. F. Carle is manager of the soy- 
bean division and Clark Smith is 
general sales manager. 

Fritz M. Bloomberg was the en- 
gineer who drew the plans and 
supervised construction. He will re- 
main as plant superintendent. 

O. A. Meredith of Stuttgart was 
construction superintendent. Herbert 
Martin of Hazen was assistant super- 
intendent. 

Soybean storage facilities built 
under the auspices of the Arkansas 
Grain Corp. have been built at the 
following 14 cities: Hazen, Weiner, 
McGehee, Lonoke, Des Arc, Wheat- 
ley, Fair Oaks, Dumas, Hickory 
Ridge, Jonesboro, Corning, Tucker- 
man, Stuttgart, and Marianna. 


Developing Soybean 
Varieties for Alberta 


JOINT experiments aimed at devel- 
oping suitable varieties of soybeans 
for the province of Alberta, Canada, 
are being carried on by Western 
Canadian Seed Processors, Ltd., 
Lethbridge, and the Alberta Experi- 
ment Station, according to news- 
paper reports. 

Soybeans are not yet grown in the 
province commercially. 

A $3.5 million extraction, refining 
and hydrogenating plant was opened 
by the company at Lethbridge sev- 
eral months ago. The firm is proc- 
essing rape and sunflower seeds 
grown on contract by Alberta farm- 
ers. 

The processing firm with the ex- 
periment station are planting new 
varieties of soybeans in test plots to 
explore their suitability for Alberta. 
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THE News IN BRIEF 


THE CROP, MARKETS AND OTHER ITEMS OF NOTE 


New High 
In Fats 
Production 


Substantial 
Bean Crop 
Movement 


World production of fats and oils in 1961 is expected to continue the 
post-war upward trend and reach a new high of 32.5 million tons, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reported in late January. This would be almost 
a million tons or 3% more than the 1960 record and almost a third larger 
than the 1950-54 average. The United States produces about one-fourth 
of the world’s fats and oils and is expected to account for almost a fifth 
of the increase in 1961. 

Some expansion is foreseen in all five categories of fats and oils, with 
the most significant in the edible oils, says USDA. 

The outturn of edible vegetable oils in 1961 -——- processing mainly from 
oilseed crops harvested in 1960 — is expected to total an all-time high of 
about 13.3 million tons, exceeding the 1960 output moderately and the 
previous record in 1959 by a slight margin. The expected increase is due 
to the sharp expansion in 1960 sunflower seed production, the moderate 
expansion in peanut and sesame seed production and the slightly larger 
soybean and cottonseed crops, which are offset partially by the sharp de- 
cline in olive oil outturn. 


Developments taking place in the European Common Market are not 
likely to expand European outlets for U. S. fats and oils, but probably will 
encourage U. S. exports of oilseeds and meals, USDA stated in another re- 
port. 

“The proposed tariff structure favors imports of oilseeds rather than 
oils. The probable increase in consumption of fats and oils in the Common 
Market can be fully met by the expected increase in output of animal fats 
within the Market area . . . Rising demand for protein feed in the Common 
Market, reflecting expanding consumption of animal products, will provide 
an excellent outlet for U. S. soybeans and oilseed meals,” says USDA. 

The Common Market has proposed the following external tariffs of 
primary interest to the United States: All oilseeds and oilseed meals will 
be admitted free of duty. Crude soybean and cottonseed oil for edible use 
will bear a 10% duty while that on crude linseed oil will be 5%. The duty 
on processed oils will be higher. Lard will have a 20% duty, margarine 
25%, butter 24%, and edible tallow 10%. 

The Common Market plans to protect domestic commodities such as 
lard and butter in which they hope to be self-sufficient, and, wherever pos- 
sible, to import raw materials for processing rather than processed or fin- 
ished products. Olives and rapeseed are the only oilseeds grown in quant- 
ity in Common Market countries. 


The movement from farm stocks of soybeans was heavy in nearly all 
areas in January due to the higher market, according to our reports. Sell- 
ing was particularly heavy in Iowa and Minnesota. A Webster County re- 
port was that farmers were still holding 25% of the crop and would sell 
at $2.30 or above. Leo C. Lester, Worthington, Minn., said a large part 
of the stored beans had been sold in his area during the month. Farmers 
were selling on every advance but holding when the market reacted. 

Quoting Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark.: “It 
is our opinion there are less soybeans on the farm throughout this area than 
any time in the last 5 years at this date. I am of the opinion this holds 
true from southeast Missouri, throughout Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi.” 

And quoting L. H. Simerl, University of Illinois department of agri- 
cultural economics: “The 1960 crop has now been recognized as a short 
crop. And this reminds us of that old saying in the grain trade: ‘A short 
crop has a long tail.’ The interpretation is that prices for short crops tend 
to reach their seasonal peaks earlier in the marketing year than do prices 
for normal and large crops.” 





Meeting The American Soybean Association was one of a large number of farm 
With Sec’y groups represented in the farm policy meeting with U. S. Secretary of 
Freemen Agriculture Freeman in Washington Jan. 26. ASA President Charles V. 
Simpson and Executive Vice President Geo. M. Strayer speaking for the 
soybean crop and industry, stated in a brief filed with USDA: “Producers 
of soybeans ask no additional help from government and want nothing 
more than to be allowed to further expand markets for their commodities 
and to expand production commensurate with the market’s ability to absorb 

the end products.” 


Stated objectives of the American Soybean Association include price 
supports at a level that will provide soybean producers with protection 
through loan or purchase agreement, and still encourage them to market 
their commodity without creating burdensome accumulations in govern- 
ment storage. 


January © USDA announced a supplemental agreement with the United Arab 

Export Republic (Egypt) to finance sale of $3.9 million worth (about 33 million 

Business pounds) of cottonseed or soybean oil under P. L. 480, payment to be in 
Egyptian currency. 


USDA announced issuance of an authorization under the agreement to 
finance the purchase of $2.2 million worth of cottonseed or soybean oil, or 
about 7,000 metric tons in bulk, drums or bags. Sales contracts are to be 
made between Feb. 2 and July 31, and delivery by Aug. 31. 


International Cooperation Administration reported an authorization 
to Spain for $1.5 million worth of oileake and meal, (increased to $3.5 mil- 
lion) the contracting period to be between Dec. 6 and Mar. 31, and terminal 
delivery date May 31. 


ICA has issued an authorization to Greece for purchase of $15 million 
worth of U. S. cake and meal, the contracting period to be between Dec. 6 
and Mar. 31 and the terminal delivery date May 31. 


ICA has also issued an authorization to Israel for purchase of $4.4 
million worth of soybeans, contracting period between Dec. 19 and Apr. 30, 
and terminal delivery date June 30. 


The Spanish Ministry in Madrid rejected all offers against a 10,000- 
metric-ton vegetable oil tender Jan. 17, but is expected to have another 
oil tender shortly, and also to be in the market for dollar purchases in com- 
ing weeks. 

It is reported that the Tariff Commission has recommended that the 
tariff on imports of flaxseed and linseed oil be reduced from the present 
50% ad valorem to 15%. Also recommended was an abandonment of the 
present fee of 25% on all imports of peanut oil over 80 million pounds. 
Whether the recommendations will be followed is subject to the discretion 
of the President. 


A grant totaling more than $51,000 has been awarded to an institute 
in Scotland for a study of starches in soybeans, USDA reports. The Scotch 
grant for 18,240 pounds sterling goes to the University of Edinburgh for a 
study of the amount of starches in fat-free soybean meal. The information 
is needed to expand the utilization of U. S.-grown soybeans by improving 
the processing of soybean meal for foods and feeds. 


The study will be conducted over a 4-year period. The grant was 
awarded under a program financed by foreign currencies accruing to the 
credit of the United States from the sale abroad of surplus agricultural 
commodities under P.L. 480. The research is administered by the foreign 
research and technical programs division of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service. 


The Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Iowa went on record in 
favor of introducing in the current session of the Iowa legislature a soybean 
check-off measure to provide funds for research and market development 
work, the Association’s annual meeting in January. 





BY LEADING HANDLERS AND PROCESSORS 


~ SOY BEANS 


FIRST SCALPING AND ASPIRATION 


The Carter Scalperator does a good job of rough scalping and 
aspirating beans going directly to storage. It removes both 
coarse and light foreign materials. It also is a valuable machine 
to use on beans or grains when turned for cooling. Note that 
the Scalperator can be used on other grains without change of 
equipment. In capacity this is a “‘fast’’ machine. The Scalperator 
SCALPERATOR “S&S only rotary motion, thus does not vibrate. 


- 
The Basic Unit—Carter "Squirrel-Cage" Scalping - 
Reel. Baffle plate construction retards flow of beans §j 
through the reel, insuring thorough rough scalping. 
The reel is self cleaning. - 

= 


SECOND SCREENING AND ASPIRATION 


The Carter Millerator, used before processing the beans, does 
a refined job of screening and aspirating. Its upper screen re- 
moves all material that is /arger in diameter than the beans, and 
much of the material that is /onger. 

Its lower screen removes small seeds and sand. Controlled 
aspiration effectively removes light foreign materials. The Scal- 
perator and Millerator are all-metal, require low power. Write 
for complete information . . . today. 


SIMON-CARTER Co. 


689 Nineteenth Ave. N. E. « Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
MILLERATOR 


EFFICIENT CCALPING AND ACPIRATION 
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Agronomists recommend, state by state: 


The Best Varieties 


“ALL LINKS in the chain that 
makes farming a success are im- 
portant, but the one that is often 
weak is the seed link,” says George 
Dungan, University of Illinois pro- 
fessor of crop production emeritus 
in Busey First National Bank Farm 
Notes, Urbana, Il. 

“Even if high-powered equipment 
is used to prepare the land well, and 
plenty of plant food has been ap- 
plied, crop yields can be a disap- 
pointment unless’ the right seed is 
used,” says Dr. Dungan. “Choice of 
seed involves two considerations: 
first, selecting the best adapted 
variety; and second, getting high 
quality seed of the chosen variety.” 

For profitable results only high- 
yielding varieties that are adapted 
to your particular locality and so 
far as possible resistant to prevalent 
diseases should be grown. 

Soybean varieties are especially 
sensitive to changes in latitude, and 
some are better adapted than others 
to local conditions. The map on page 
17 shows in a general way the latest 
recommendations of agronomists in 
the soybean belt. For further sug- 
gestions concerning varieties for 
your immediate locality contact your 
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county agent or state extension 
service. 

Planting quality seed is just as 
important as planting an adapted 
variety. Your state crop improve- 
ment association is an organization 
of farmers and seedsmen who coop- 
erate with the state experiment sta- 
tion in producing and making avail- 
able high quality seed of known 
origin, and which is disease-, weed-, 
and mixture-free. 

There are many advantages to 
planting certified seed that make it 
well worth its small additional cost. 

Certified seed is: 

1—Adapted to the soil and cli- 
matic conditions of the state where 
certified. 

2—More resistant to adverse con- 
ditions such as drought, heat, in- 
sects, and diseases. 

3—More uniform in growth and 
maturity. 

4—-More dependable, reducing the 
chance of crop failure. 

5—Producers of higher yields of 
better quality crops. 

Clean seed and strong seedlings 
mean quicker growth and _less 
trouble with weeds. These advan- 
tages provided by certified seed will 


—Photo by Kent Pellett 


A SECRET of success in soy- 
bean production is planting 
only certified seed of recom- 
mended adapted varieties. 
Here lowa State University 
agronomist C. R. Weber ex- 
amines soybean plants in 
nursery at Galva-Primghar 
experimental farm near Suth- 
erland, lowa. 


cut the cost of production and in- 
crease your net profits. 

Only seed of adapted recom- 
mended varieties can be certified. 
All certified seed is labeled with the 
tag of the state crop improvement 
association. If it does not carry this 
label, it has lost its identity as certi- 
fied seed. 

See the list of seed sources in the 
“Seed Directory” on page 32 of this 
issue. Or contact your state crop 
improvement association for seed 
sources in your area. 

The following information on va- 
rieties by states has been supplied by 
experiment station agronomists. In- 
formation from additional states was 
carried in the February 1960 Soy- 
bean Digest, if you still have a copy 
of that issue available. Remember 
that varieties do not perform the 
same in all areas. 

For individual variety descriptions 
see “Leading Soybean Varieties” for 
Northern and Southern States begin- 
ning on page 18. 

Arkansas 

Lee. Grown on about 70% of the 
state’s acreage. The best adapted 
variety in central and _ southern 
areas. Produces high yields and 
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shatters less than other available 
varieties. Adapted to all soil types. 
Matures about Oct. 20 to 25 under 
average conditions. 

Hood. A yellow-seeded variety re- 
leased to replace the green-seed- 
coated Ogden types. Of same ma- 
turity as Ogden. Shatters less than 
Ogden, but more than Lee. 

Hill. A new early variety that ma- 
tures about Oct. 1. Yields slightly 
more than Dorman. Generally lodges 
less and produces better quality seed 
than any of the early varieties in 
Arkansas. Performs best in north- 
east and central Delta areas. 

Jackson. Adapted in central and 
southern Arkansas. Matures 10 days 
to 2 weeks later than Lee, but has 
not yielded more than Lee when 
planted in May or early June. 
Yields slightly higher than Lee at 
extremely late dates of planting. 
Also recommended where growers 
want more growth than is provided 
by Lee. 

Other varieties such as Dortchsoy 
67, Ogden and Ogden selections, and 
Roanoke are rapidly being replaced 
by newer varieties. Dortchsoy 67 is 
susceptible to some foliar diseases 
and shatters severely under hot, dry 
conditions. Ogden has poor shatter 
resistance in addition to its green 
cast. Roanoke lodges badly and is 
susceptible to many diseases in Ar- 
kansas. 


Delaware 


Wabash is the oldest variety rec- 
ommended in Delaware. It is still 
on the list due to Clark’s susceptibil- 
ity to pod and stem blight. 

Clark is adapted in the whole state. 
Outstanding for high yields, but seed 
quality is greatly affected by ad- 
verse climatic conditions. 

Kent is a new high-yielding vari- 
ety expected to replace most of the 
Wabash and Clark acreage. It is a 
high oil soybean and produces grain 
of higher quality than Clark. 

Bethel is a new variety highly re- 
sistant to the root knot nematode. 
Control of this pest can be gained by 
growing Bethel 2 years. High yield- 
ing and gives high protein, high 
quality seed. 

Hill is a new variety adapted to 
southern Delaware requiring a fairly 
long growing season. Excellent yields 
have been obtained. There is a tend- 
ency to seed too heavily since Hill 
seed are small. 

Hood is adapted to southern Del- 
aware and should replace some of 
the Ogden acreage. It is a full season 
soybean of high quality and pro- 
duces high yields. 


Georgia 


About 75% of the soybeans in 
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Georgia are grown in a double crop- 
ping system following small grains. 
Best yields are usually obtained 
when planted as a full season crop 
between May 5 and June 10. How- 
ever, if a long season variety is used 
in the double cropping system, good 
yields can be expected with proper 
cultural practices. 

Lee. Adapted to the upper half of 
the state as a full season crop. Best 
yields are obtained on reasonably 
fertile soils not especially subject to 
drought. 

Hill. An early variety adapted to 
the Mountain and Limestone Valley 
areas. 

Jackson. Best adapted as a full 
season variety, but may be planted 
following small grain. Frost damage 
frequently occurs in the Mountain 
region. 

Bienville. Like Jackson and CNS- 
4, adapted to late plantings in the 
Piedmont and Coastal Plains. 


Kansas 


Clark. Well adapted to all Kansas 
soybean producing areas. Yields bet- 
ter than any other recommended 
variety. Stands well and does not 
shatter. Earlier in maturity than 
S-100 and does not lodge as badly. 

S-100. Recommended for planting 
in southeast Kansas. A full season 
variety, about 2 weeks later than 
Clark. Lodges badly compared with 
Clark and Wabash. Yield potential 
high in favorable seasons. 

Wabash. Matures about same time 
as Clark and has other similar 
agronomic characteristics. Recom- 
mended in same areas. Good seed 
quality but yield potential not as 
high as Clark. 

Perry. Adapted to central and 
southeastern Kansas. High yield po- 
tential but lodges more than Wabash 
and Clark. Seed quality lower than 
that of other recommended varie- 
ties. 


Maryland 


Group IV maturity: 

Clark. Major problems are pod 
blight and purple stain. Seed size, 
lodging resistance, plant type, and 
yields very satisfactory. 

Wabash. Relatively free of dis- 
ease; not quite as high in yield as 
Clark, good quality seed, reliable 
variety. 

Kent. New release excellent for 
high yields and lodging resistance 
among early varieties. 

Group V maturity: 

Hill. Lodges badly. Small seed 
size not desired by farmers. Plant 
appearance and yields good. 

Dorman. Reliable yielder but sub- 
ject to severe lodging. 


Group VI maturity: 

Hood. Gaining in popularity as a 
reliable producer of high yields and 
high quality soybeans. 

Ogden. A very reliable producer 
of high yields and high quality soy- 
beans. Some interest by foreign 
buyers in Ogden as an edible var- 
iety. 

Lee. Small seed size and late ma- 
turity detrimental to its wide ac- 
ceptance. 


Nebraska 


Blackhawk. The earliest variety 
recommended for Nebraska. Pri- 
marily for later plantings in the 
northeast cropping district. About 
6 days earlier than Hawkeye. Me- 
dium height and good lodging re- 
sistance. 

Harosoy. Adapted primarily to the 
northeast and central and southwest 
districts under irrigation. Compares 
favorably with Hawkeye except 3 
days earlier. Does not stand as well 
as Hawkeye under irrigation. 

Hawkeye. Most widely grown va- 
riety in Nebraska. Recommended in 
all soybean producing districts ex- 
cept southeast. When planted May 
20-30 matures in about 120 days. 
Stands well and gives high yields. 

Adams. Recommended in same 
areas as Hawkeye. 3 days later, 1 to 
2 inches taller and yields about the 
same. Has good oil content. 


Ford. Recommended for all dis- 
tricts. About the same maturity as 
Lincoln, stands well and about the 
same height. Its greatest advantage 
is in the northeast, east central and 
central cropping districts. Will re- 
place Lincoln, Adams, and Hawkeye 
in southeast district. Does not yield 
as well as Clark but is suggested 
for late planting. 

Clark. Recommended only in the 
southeast district where it outyields 
all other varieties. Stands well and 
about same height as Ford but ma- 
tures about 8 days later. Requires 
about 130 days to mature. 


New Jersey 
Hawkeye. High yielding, has very 
stiff straw and stands better than 
any other adapted variety. Suscep- 
tible to pod and stem blight. Oc- 
cupies about 3% of state’s acreage. 


Lincoln. High yielding, high oil, 
nonshattering and fair standability. 
Susceptible to pod and stem blight. 
Occupies about 7% of acreage. 


Clark. Full season variety occu- 
pying about 90% of acreage in New 
Jersey. Yield and standability bet- 
ter than Lincoln. Susceptible to pod 
and stem blight. 
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North Carolina 

Lee. Best adapted variety except 
for double cropping systems where 
it does not provide sufficient plant 
growth. Highest yielding variety in 
the state. 

Hood and Hill. Yield slightly less 
than Lee. Best adapted to northeast 
part of state. The two varieties of- 
fer a wider range in combining dates. 
Hill matures about Sept. 20. Seed 
stocks should be ample for 1961 
plantings. Growers are cautioned to 
restrict Hill to land not heavily in- 
fested with large broad-leafed weeds 
which are difficult to combine until 
frost. 

Jackson. Best adapted to Piedmont 
and lower Coastal Plain. A good 
choice for late planting or double 
cropping after small grain, since 
more growth is usually obtained 
than with earlier maturing varieties. 


Ohio 

Ohio has three new recommended 
varieties, all resistant to phytoph- 
thora root rot. They will outyield 
older adapted varieties only where 
root rot is a problem. 

Henry and Madison can be suc- 
cessfully grown in any soybean 
areas in Ohio. 

Ross should be restricted to cen- 
tral and southern Ohio. 


Oklahoma 


Clark. An early variety for north- 
eastern Oklahoma. Yields higher 
than Perry and Scott in tests. 

Hill. A medium early variety 
better suited to northeastern Okla- 
homa as a full season variety than 
Dorman. Also adapted to east cen- 
tral Oklahoma, and has given ex- 
cellent performance for the irrigated 
areas in northwest and southwest 
Oklahoma. 

Dorman. A medium early variety 
for fine textured soils in east cen- 
tral Oklahoma. 

Hood. A medium late variety for 


east central and southeast Oklahoma. 
Matures a week earlier than Lee. 
Also has done well in_ irrigated 
southwest Oklahoma. Does not pos- 
sess excellent seed holding qualities 
of Lee but generally adequate when 
harvested 10 to 14 days after ma- 
turity. 

Lee. A late variety well adapted 
to southeast and irrigated areas of 
southwest Oklahoma. 


Texas 


Soybeans can be grown in all irri- 
gated sections of Texas but most 
commercial acreage is on the High 
Plains in northwest. Profitable 
yields have been produced in some 
seasons under dryland conditions on 
bottomland soils of the Red River 
Valley and in the Coast Prairie. 
But usually yields in east Texas are 
too low or inconsistent for profitable 
production without irrigation. 

Hill. A new early variety matur- 
ing about Oct. 1 in the Texas Pan- 
handle. Expected to replace much 
acreage planted to Lee. Yields equal 
to or slightly greater than Lee in 
the North Plains and about 15% 
lower in the South Plains. Early 
maturity its most important advan- 
tage. 

Lee. Most widely grown variety 
in Texas. Averages about 3 weeks 
later than Hill and may be damaged 
by frost in the North High Plains. 
Recommended for the South High 
Plains, Red River Valley and south 
as far as the northern part of the 
Coast Prairie. Superior shatter and 
disease resistance make Lee well 
suited to Texas growing conditions. 

Jackson. 1 to 2 weeks later ma- 
turity than Lee. Recommended for 
central and south Texas and along 
the Coast Prairie. 


Virginia 
Under ideal conditions there has 


been no consistent yield leader 
among recommended varieties. 
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Weaknesses should be considered in 
selecting a variety. 

Clark. The beans deteriorate rap- 
idly when left in the field after ma- 
turity or when subject to warm 
humid weather when near maturity. 
Susceptible to root rot. 

Perry. Stems slow to mature caus- 
ing difficulty in harvest. Beans often 
shatter when mature. 

Clark and Perry are recommended 
only for the Northern Piedmont and 
areas west of the Blue Ridge. 

Hill. Susceptible to stem rot. Will 
lodge when overplanted. Because 
seed is small the recommended 
planting rate is 30 to 35 pounds per 
acre. 

Dorman. Shatters at maturity and 
usually lodges even when grown un- 
der excellent conditions. 

Hood. Lodges more than Ogden 
and is slow to cover the row thus 
giving weeds an opportunity to com- 
pete. 

Ogden. The green color is some- 
times objectionable to buyers. Shat- 
ters, has very little disease resist- 
ance. Will deteriorate rapidly when 
mature and subjected to wet 
weather. 

Hill, Dorman, Hood, and Ogden 
are recommended for planting in the 
Southern Piedmont and throughout 
the Coastal Plain. 

Lee. Like Hill, the plants tend to 
lodge when overplanted. In wet 
years the beans mottle. 

Jackson. Recommended only for 
extreme southeastern counties. Very 
susceptible to purple stain. Lacks 
disease resistance of Lee. 


Wisconsin 


Norchief. Adapted to the 85-90 
day corn maturity belts. About 3 
days later than Flambeau. High 
yielder. Pods low. Oil content about 
20%. 

Chippewa. Early. Adapted to the 
95-110 day corn maturity belts. High 
yielder. Satisfactory height and ex- 
cellent lodging resistance. Pods 
higher off the ground than other 
early varieties. Oil content about 
20%. 

Blackhawk. Medium late. Adapted 
to the 105-115 day corn maturity 
belts. High yielding. Medium tall, 
stands up well and bears pods well 
off ground. Oil content about 20%%. 

Harosoy. Late, about 3 days 
earlier than Hawkeye. Adapted to 
110-115 day corn maturity belts. 
High yielding. Tall, lodges slightly 
more than Hawkeye. Oil content 
about 20%%. 

Lindarin. Late, maturity same as 
Harosoy. High yielding, medium 
height and resistant to lodging. Oil 
content about 21%. 
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Latest rec dations of agronomists in 
soybean growing states. Do not plant varie- 
ties north or south of recommended latitudes. 
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Leading Soybean Varieties 


Characteristics and performance of most widely grown varieties. 
List prepared by agronomists in soybean-producing states. 


SOUTHERN VARIETIES 


(listed in order of maturity) 


Hill is an early variety averaging 
5 days later than Scott, 2 days earlier 
than Dorman, and 14-18 days earlier 
than Hood. Hill has medium plant 
height and heavy foliage. In general 
appearance Hill resembles Lee, but 
is 21-28 days earlier. It is similar to 
Lee in shatter resistance and in re- 
sistance to the major foliar dis- 
eases. In addition to this, Hill has 
also demonstrated a high degree of 
resistance to the common root knot 
nematode. Hill is superior to Dor- 
man in seed production, lodging re- 
sistance, and in resistance to the 
major leaf diseases. It has white 
flowers, tawny pubescence, a light 
pod wall, and the seed is yellow with 
a light brown hilum. 


Dorman averages 2 days later in 
maturity than Hill. It is expected 
that Dorman will be replaced by 
Hill when seed stocks are adequate. 
Dorman has white flowers, gray 
pubescence, a light pod wall, and 
the seed is yellow with a buff hilum. 


Dortchsoy 67 averages 5 days later 
in maturity than Dorman and has a 
similar growth type. It does not 
hold its seed as well as Dorman. 
Dortchsoy 67 has white flowers, gray 
pubescence, a dark gray pod, and 
yellow seed with buff hilum. 


Hood is a yellow seeded variety 
similar in growth characteristics to 
Ogden. It averages 14-18 days later 
than Hill, 2 days earlier than Ogden, 
and 9 days earlier than Lee. It is 
superior to Ogden in seed holding, 
but does not hold its seed as well as 
Lee. Hood is resistant to the diseases 
bacterial pustule, wildfire, frogeye, 
and target spot. It has purple flow- 
ers, gray pubescence, and the seed 
is yellow with a buff hilum. 


Ogden was at one time the most 
widely grown variety in the South 
but has been replaced by newer 
varieties, superior in seed holding 
and in disease resistance. Seed of 
Ogden has green coats which are not 
desired in some foreign markets. 
Ogden has purple flowers, gray pub- 
escence, and the seed has a brown- 
ish-black hilum. 

Lee averages 9 days later in ma- 
turity than Hood. Plants are of 
medium height with heavy foliage. 
Lee is resistant to the diseases bac- 
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terial pustule, wildfire, frogeye, and 
purple seed stain. It has moderate 
resistance to the disease target spot. 
It is highly resistant to shattering. 
Lee has purple flowers, tawny pu- 
bescence, a light tan pod wall. Seed 
is yellow with black hilum. 


Jackson is a medium tall variety 
which averages 10 days later than 
Lee and 12 to 15 inches taller. It 
stands very well considering its 
height. Jackson is resistant to the 
diseases of frogeye and target spot 
and has moderate resistance to some 
strains of root knot nematodes. Un- 
der most conditions, Jackson will 
hold its seed satisfactorily, but when 
it matures under drought stress it 
has shown some tendency to shatter. 
Jackson has white flowers, gray pu- 
bescence, a dark gray pod wall, and 
yellow seed with a buff hilum. 


Rebel has a growth type similar 
to that of Jackson. It averages 2 
days later in maturity than Jackson. 
Only limited experimental data is 
available on this variety. 


Bienville averages 2-4 days later 
than Jackson and grows slightly 


NORTHERN 


taller. Under conditions favorable 
for heavy growth, it does not stand 
as well as Jackson. Bienville is mod- 
erately resistant to target spot. It 
has purple flowers, tawny pubes- 
cence, and yellow seed with a dark 
brown hilum. 

J.E.W. 45 matures 4-6 days later 
than Bienville. It has purple flowers, 
tawny pubescence, and yellow seed 
with a brown hilum. 

Yelnanda matures 3-5 days later 
than J.E.W. 45. It is a rank growing 
variety developed for late planting 
on the lighter soils of the Southeast. 
It has white flowers, dense gray pu- 
bescence, and yellow seed with a 
buff hilum. 

Improved Pelican is a late matur- 
ing, rank growing variety developed 
primarily to produce a heavy ton- 
nage of green material for turning 
under in sugarcane fields. Because 
of its rank growth, Improved Peli- 
can is difficult to combine, es- 
pecially if planted too early. When 
planted in late June or early July, 
Improved Pelican can be combined 
with greater ease and will produce 
good yields of high quality seed. 


VARIETIES 


(listed in order of maturity) 


Acme is approximately 10 days 
earlier than Flambeau. It has gray 
pubescence (short hairs on stem, 
leaves and pods), purple flowers and 
yellow seed and hilum (seed scar). 
Normally two to three seeds per pod. 
Grows erect, strong straw. 

Crest, developed by the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, from a cross between ND8- 
291 (Manitoba Brown x Mandarin) x 
Mandarin; released in 1958; matures 
4 to 7 days earlier than Flambeau. 
Gray pubescence, purple flowers, 
yellow seeds and a yellow hilum. 

Flambeau, developed by the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion from a Russian introduction; re- 
leased in 1944; the earliest maturing 
recommended variety grown in the 
United States. Brown pubescence, 
purple flowers, yellow seeds with a 
black hilum. 

Goldsoy, developed by the Ontario 
Agricultural College as a selection 
from O.A.C. No. 211; released about 
1940; matures 2 days later than 
Flambeau; characterized by poor 
resistance to lodging. Gray pubes- 


cence, purple flowers, yellow seeds 
with a yellow hilum. 


Norchief, developed by the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in cooperation with the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory from 
the cross Flambeau x Hawkeye; re- 
leased in 1954; matures 1 day later 
than Goldsoy; an erect, high yield- 
ing, high-oil-content variety for the 
far northern United States. Brown 
pubescence, purple flowers, yellow 
seeds with a black hilum. 


Merit, developed by the forage 
crops division, Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Canada, as a selection 
from the cross Blackhawk x Capital; 
released in 1959; matures 2 days 
later than Norchief and is higher 
yielding; white flowers and gray pu- 
bescence; seedcoats, hila and cotyle- 
dons yellow. 

Comet, developed by the Division 
of Forage Plants, Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada, from the cross Pagoda x Man- 
darin; released in 1954; matures 2 
days later than Norchief. Gray pu- 
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Our Chicago laboratory is ’ Our Des Moines laboratory 
equipped with the most : oY has the latest equipment for 
modern equipment for re- a ‘ refining oils: soybean pro- 
fining soybean oils; soybean | 4 ucts and feeds. 
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" Sratienay lover MEAL COOLER 


fe, Gee Wee ee, Sieh ies ce 


cools with 
natural air! 


Simplest, most efficient meal 
cooler on the market 


Ideal for soy bean, cottonseed 
or any type meal 


Cools up to 300 tons of soy- 
bean meal in a 24-hour day 


Thoroughly tested—proved 
outstanding 


Lowest first cost—easy to install 


Completely dependable—grav- 
ity flow to discharge 


Lowest operating, maintenance 
cost—cools with natural, avail- 
able air 


Compact — only 11° high x 
3'6": wide (6’ at drive) and 
17° long. Easily installed in- 
doors or outdoors. 


It’s simple! Efficient! Economical! Meal is gravity-fed through screened 
chutes as cooling air passes through louvers to reduce meal temperature 
by as much as 85° to 120°. Low in cost. Shipped assembled — easy to 
install with only four foundation bolts. Thoroughly tested, Proved by far 
your best buy for continuous cooling of any meal, 


Contact your French representative or 
write for complete information and prices. FR a NC ss 
THE OIL MILL 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO U.S.A. 
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bescence, purple flowers, yellow 


seeds with a yellow hilum. 


Grant, developed by the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory, from the cross 
Lincoln x Seneca; released in 1955; 
matures 2 days later than Comet; a 
high yielding, high-oil-content vari- 
ety with medium lodging resistance. 
Light brown pubescence, white flow- 
ers, yellow seeds with a black hilum. 


Mandarin (Ottawa), developed by 
the Central Experimental Farm, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada, as a selection 
from Mandarin; released about 1930; 
matures at the same time as Grant. 
Gray pubescence, purple flowers, 
yellow seeds with a yellow hilum. 


Hardome, developed by the Do- 
minion Experimental Farm, Harrow, 
Ontario, Canada, from the backcross 
Mandarin x (Mandarin x A.K.); re- 
leased in 1953; matures at the same 
time as Grant and Mandarin (Otta- 
wa). Gray pubescence, purple flow- 
ers, yellow seeds with a gray hilum. 


Capital, developed by the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, from the cross of strain No. 
171 x A.K. (Harrow); released in 
1944; matures 1 day later than Grant; 
has tendency to lodge. Brown pubes- 
cense, purple flowers, yellow seeds 
with a light brown hilum. 

Chippewa, developed by the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in cooperation with the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory from 
the backcross Lincoln x (Lincoln x 
Richland); released in 1954; matures 
2 days later than Capital; has high 
yield and high oil content with good 
resistance to lodging and good seed 
quality. Brown pubescence, purple 
flowers, yellow seeds with a black 
hilum. 

Renville, developed by the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station 
in cooperation with the U. S. Region- 
al Soybean Laboratory from the 
backcross Lincoln x (Lincoln x Rich- 
land); released in 1952; matures at 
the same time as Chippewa. Gray 
pubescence, white flowers, yellow 
seeds with a light brown hilum. 

Harly, developed by the Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Harrow, On- 
tario, Canada, from the cross Man- 
darin x A. K. (Harrow); released in 
1948; matures 1 day later than Ren- 
ville; a tall variety with good lodging 
resistance and good seed quality, but 
with low oil content. Gray pubes- 
cence, purple flowers, yellow seeds 
with a yellow hilum. 

Monroe, developed by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Mukden x Mandarin; released in 
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1949; matures 2 days later than Har- 
ly. Gray pubescence, white flowers, 
yellow seeds with a yellow hilum. 


Blackhawk, developed by the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Mukden x Richland; released in 1951; 
matures 2 days later than Monroe. 
Gray pubescence, white flowers, yel- 
low seeds with a light brown hilum. 


Lindarin, developed by the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory, as a selection 
from the cross Mandarin (Ottawa) x 
Lincoln; released in 1958; matures 
about the same time as Earlyana. 
Gray pubescence, purple flowers, 
yellow seeds with a buff hilum. 


Harosoy, developed by the Do- 
minion Experimental Station, Har- 
row, Ontario, Canada, from the 
backcross Mandarin x (Mandarin x 
A.K.); released in 1951; matures 1 
day later than Earlyana; character- 
ized by consistently high yield in its 
area of adaptation. Gray pubescence, 
purple flowers, yellow seeds with a 
yellow hilum. 

Hawkeye, developed by the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Mukden x Richland; released in 1948; 
matures 3 days later than Harosoy; 
characterized by good yield, excep- 
tionally high lodging resistance, good 
seed quality, and high oil content. 
Gray pubescence, purple flowers, 
yellow seeds with a black hilum with 
brown outer ring. 

Harman, developed by the Do- 
minion Experimental Farm, Harrow, 
Ontario, Canada, as a selection from 
the variety Manchu; released in 1944; 
matures about the same time as 
Hawkeye. Brown pubescence, purple 
flowers, yellow seeds with a black 
hilum. 

Adams, developed by the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station in co- 
operation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Illini x Dunfield; released in 1949; 
matures 3 days later than Hawkeye; 
very high oil content and good yield. 
Gray pubescence, white flowers, yel- 
low seeds with a light brown hilum. 

Ford, developed by the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in co- 
operation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory, from the back- 
cross Lincoln x (Lincoln x Rich- 
land); released in 1959; matures 2 
days later than Adams. Brown pu- 
bescence, white flowers, yellow 
seeds with a black hilum. 

Shelby, developed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 


Soybean Laboratory, from the back- 
cross Lincoln x (Lincoln x Rich- 
land); released in 1958; matures a 
day later than Ford. Brown pubes- 
cence, purple flowers, yellow seeds 
with black hilum. 

Clark, developed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the back- 
cross Lincoln x (Lincoln x Rich- 
land); released in 1953; matures 5 
days later than Lincoln; character- 
ized by exceptionally high yield in 
its area of adaptation, with good re- 
sistance to lodging and good oil con- 
tent. Brown pubescence, purple 
flowers, yellow seeds with black 
hilum. 

Wabash, developed by the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Dunfield x Mansoy; released in 1949; 
matures a day later than Clark. Gray 
pubescence, white flowers, yellow 
seeds with a light brown hilum. 

Perry, developed by the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Patoka x L37-1355; released in 1952; 
matures 5 days later than Wabash. 
Gray pubescence, purple flowers, 
yellow seeds with a black hilum 
with brown outer ring. 

Scott, developed by the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from a cross be- 
tween a pustule resistant line from 
S-100 x C.N.S. and a line from Lin- 
coln x Richland; released in 1958; 
matures about 4 days later than 
Perry. Gray pubescence, purple 
flowers, yellow seeds with a black 
hilum with a brown outer ring. 
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KENT (left) and Clark (right) are similer in height and growth type. 


Kent is higher 


in yield but 9 days later in maturity than Clark. 


Two New Soybean Varieties — 


Kent, a High Yielder 


By A. H. PROBST and 
KIRK ATHOW!: 


KENT, A NEW yellow-seeded soy- 
bean variety developed and tested by 
research workers of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and cooper- 
ating state agricultural experiment 
stations, has been released for seed 
increase in 1961. States participat- 
ing in the release of this new va- 
riety include Delaware, Maryland, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kansas. Kent 
is best adapted in the dotted area 
of these states shown on the map. 


‘Research agronomist, Crops Research 
Division, Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and as- 
sociate professor of agronomy, Purdue 
University; and agent, Crops Research 
Division, Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and as- 
sociate professor of plant pathology, Pur- 
due University. 


Kent is high-yielding, high in oil 
content, and resistant to lodging. It 
is similar to Clark in growth type 
and height but is about 9 days later 
in maturity. Kent is resistant to 
some races of downy mildew and to 
frogeye leafspot, including a recently 
identified race to which Clark is 
susceptible. Kent has medium- to 
large-sized yellow seeds with black 
hilum (seed scar). The plants pro- 
duce a dense spreading, dark green 
foliage and are of medium height, 
with purple flowers and brown pu- 
bescence. 

This new variety has been tested 
extensively in several East Coast 
States and in Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas. In 76 regional 
trials from 1952 through 1959, Kent 
has averaged 37.8 bushels per acre 


TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF KENT, CLARK, AND WABASH FOR THE PERIOD 1952-1959 


—Area and years tested— 
Md. Ind. 
Del., iL, 
number 1954- 1952- 1954- 1954- 
of tests 1959 1959 1959 1959 
No. of tests 13 30 14 16 
bu. bu. bu. bu. 
45.! 43.2 27.8 22.9 
Clark 38.3 39.8 28.6 22.7 
Wabash 34.1 35.1 24.5 20.1 
® Days later than Clark 
a score of | to 5 


Variety 


and Mo., Kans., 


Kent 


Matur. Lodg-_ Hf. 
index * ing” 


64 


days 


9 
0 
] 


» Rated on a score of | to 5 (1 is erect; 5 is lodged flat) 
1 is excellent; 5 is very poor). 


—All tests, 1952-1959— 

Seeds Seeds Oil 
qual. /tb. 

61 70 71 76 76 
score in. 
Pe 41 2.1 
19 40 2.2 
2.2 43 2.0 


score no. A % 


2700 21.9 
2900 21.7 
3150 21.6 


© Rated on 


KENT is best adapted in the dotted areas. 


KENT is high in yield, erect in growth, 
and pods well up from the ground, 
which helps to eliminate combining 
loss. 


compared with 35.1 for Clark. Yield 
data by areas and other data for all 
tests are shown in table 1. Yields 
have been especially high in com- 
parison with those for Clark in the 
Delaware-Maryland and Indiana-Il- 
linois adaptation areas. 


Kent is a pureline selection from 
a cross of Lincoln and Ogden made 
in 1950 by A. H. Probst and Kirk 
Athow at the Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The cross was 
made at the University of Illinois 
by L. F. Williams of the U. S. Re- 
gional Soybean Laboratory. 


Seed from the 1960 crop of Kent is 
being allotted to qualified growers 
of certified soybean seed, who will 
grow it according to certification 
rules in 1961 and make it available 
to other growers. Adequate seed 
should be available in 1962 to meet 
the need of soybean growers who 
want it in its area of adaptation. 


Bethel 


By H. WILLIAM CRITTENDEN, 
FRANK B. SPRINGER, JR. and 
RICHARD H. COLE’ 


BETHEL IS THE result of an indi- 
vidual plant selection made by Dr. 
H. W. Crittenden, department of 
plant pathology, University of Dela- 
ware, and tested in cooperation with 
the department of agronomy and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The original cross, Perry X FC33243 
(Anderson), was made by Dr. M. G. 
Weiss at the Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md. The parents were 
chosen for the high yield of Perry 
and the root-knot nematode resist- 
ance of FC33243. 

! Published as Miscellaneous Paper No. 
377 with the approval of the director of 
the Delaware Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Contribution No. 128 of the De- 
partment of plant pathology. 2 Assistant 
professor of plant pathology, assistant 


agronomist, assistant professor of agrono- 
my, respectively, University of Delaware. 
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Soybean growers are quickly learning the advantages 
of treating their own seed right in the field. 

It’s easy and inexpensive with Stauffer CAPTAN 25 
Soybean Seed Protectant because you apply it to 
seed in the planter box. CAPTAN 25 controls seed 
and soil-borne diseases, including damping-off, 
seed decay organisms and seedling blights. 

The planter box method of application gives 
good coverage and eliminates additional handling. 
Any excess flows with the seed into the furrow, 
giving extra protection against soil-borne diseases. 
The recommended dosage is 4 ounces per bushel 
or 7 ounces per 100 pounds of seed. You can apply 
CAPTAN 25 to previously treated seed. 

Help your seed. Use CAPTAN 25 Soybean Seed Pro- 
tectant. See your dealer. Stauffer Chemical Company, 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales and service offices throughout the country. 





TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF BETHEL, CLARK AND WABASH (1958-1959) 





—— Delaware —— 
Yield Matu- 
bu./A rity 

days 


Location 
Yield 
bu./A 


Choracter 


' | | 
No. of tests 5 5 21 
Variety 
Bethel 
Clark 
Wabash 


43.8 
45.4 
37.9 


135 
129 
129 


37.2 
37.3 1 
33.4 1 


1 Lodging scores are based on a scale of | to 5, 


quality is rated from | to 5, 1 

Since 1955, Dr. Crittenden made 
several thousand individual plant 
selections developing Bethel (UD 
321), a soybean true to type for the 
following characteristics: resistance 
to one species of root-knot nematode 
(Meloidogyne incognita acrita, Chit- 
wood 1949), high protein content, 
and a yellow hilum (seed scar). The 
protein content of Bethel is the high- 
est of any of the commercial vari- 
eties in the same maturity group. 
The yellow hilum is a characteristic 
given high preference by the ex- 
port trade. Bethel has resistance to 
the “pod and stem blight disease” 
(Diaporthe phaseolorum var. sojae 
(Lehm.) Wehm.) and the disease 
known as “frogeye” (Cercospora 
sojina Hara). 

The new Bethel soybean is adapt- 
ed to those areas in Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia where the root- 
knot nematode (Meloidogyne incog- 
nita acrita) is a problem of horticul- 
tural crops. Control of the root-knot 
nematode can be obtained in those 
areas with 2 years of Bethel soybean 
production. Following this treat- 
ment, the areas can be returned to 
horticultural crop production. This 
rotation permits production of a cash 


74 
& 


a 
a 


\ 


‘ 


P 
¥ 
te 


BETHEL variety, showing habit of 
growth and pod set at maturity. 


24 


Matu- Lodg- Height Seed 
rity 
days 


19 


23 
24 


North Central States 





Seed Pro- 
ing Inches Qual- Weight tein 
Score ? ity g/100 % 
Score? beans 
18 18 20 19 18 
2.1 46 2.4 15.6 41.6 
1.8 41 2.2 16.2 40.7 
2.0 44 1.9 14.8 40.4 
I=least lodging and 5=most lodging. 


very good and 5=very poor. 


crop while controlling the nematode. 

Bethel is an erect, branching va- 
riety of medium height, with white 
flowers and gray pubescence. It ma- 
tures 6 to 10 days later than Wabash 
and Clark and is 4 to 8 days earlier 
than Dorman and Hill. It averages 
46 inches in height and stands nearly 
as well as Clark and Wabash. 


Bethel has medium-sized yellow 
seeds of very good quality. In 2 
years’ tests (1958-1959), as sum- 
marized in table 1, the average yield 
in bushels per acre in Delaware of 
Bethel, Clark, and Wabash was as 
follows: Bethel, 43.8; Clark, 45.4; 
Wabash, 37.9. In the North Central 
region, yields were: Bethel, 37.2; 
Clark, 37.3; Wabash, 33.4. Bethel is 
high in oil and protein content, 
averaging 21.0% and 41.6% respec- 
tively on a dry basis. 

The agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of 10 states cooperated in test- 
ing Bethel. Initial seed stocks are 
now being produced and seed should 
be available to farmers in 1961 in 
limited amounts. 
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SPEAKERS at the poultry feeding seminar at Burgos, Spain. L. to R., Dr. Galan, 
technical director of the mixed feed plant of Mariano Perez S. A.; Dr. Sal- 
vador Arias, secretary of the poultry co-op; Dr. Gregorio Varela, professor of ani- 
mal physiology of the University of Granada; Gonzalo Rivera, assistant to the 
Spanish director of the Soybean Council; and Fernando Delgado, president of the 


poultry co-op. 


More Seminars Are Held in Spain 


THE SECOND ANNUAL soybean 
products seminar will be held at 
Seville, Spain, Mar. 21-23, one of 
a series of seminars under the spon- 
sorship of the Council in Spain. 
Both Spanish and American scien- 
tists will discuss soybeans and soy- 
bean products and how they can 
meet the nutritional requirements of 
the American people. 

The roles of both soybean oil and 
soy flour in the human diet will be 
considered. 

Dr. Jake L. Krider, vice president 
of Central Soya, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
will discuss the significance of soy- 


bean products in human nutrition in 
the United States. Dr. Krider is in 
Europe on a 6-months leave of ab- 
sence from Central Soya. 

A research project on soybean oil, 
which is sponsored by the Council, 
is under way at the Institute at Se- 
ville where the seminar was held. 

A poultry feeding seminar was 
held Dec. 12-18 at Burgos, in the 
section of Spain where the poultry 
industry is concentrated. The semi- 
nar was sponsored cooperatively by 
the Council and the Cooperativa 
Provincial Avicola, the poultry co- 
operative of the province. 
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the Super G 


makes. ONE clenuee do for TWO ! 


CLIPPER SUPER G, 2248-BD CLEANER 


the “CAN DO” cleaner that does a TWO-WAY job 


€& Precision Seed-Grain Cleaning. Whether you 

work with corn—wheat—soybeans or pea 
beans—you will find the fast triple-fan ac- 
tion and bottom blast control of the Clipper 
Super G to be your final guarantee for pre- 
cision seed-grain cleaning. Capacity 600— 
700 B.P.H. 


Fast Market Grain Cleaning. Equally versa- 
tile as a fast market grain cleaner, the Clip- 
per Super G handles up to 3500 B.P.H. of 
corn—wheat—or soybeans—with its variable 
screen shake increasing effectiveness as re- 
quired. 


There are more than 100 seed and grain cleaners in the 
world-famous Clipper line—any one will do a job for 
you. Write for complete details and specifications. 


CLIPPER 


A. 7. FERRELL and COMPANY 


1621 WHEELER ST., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Pres. Roach on 5-Month 
Round-the-World Tour 


HOWARD L. ROACH, Soybean 
Council president, left Feb. 3 on a 
round-the-world trip that will take 
him to three continents and last al- 
most 5 months. 

Mr. Roach will survey and imple- 
ment soybean market development 
activities for the Soybean Council in 
Asia, North Africa, and Europe, 
while abroad. His first stop was in 
Tokyo, Japan, Feb. 8. He will be ac- 
companied over part of the route by 
Fred R. Marti, director of the Coun- 
cil’s overseas operations, Rome; and 
J. L. Krider of Central Soya, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., now employed by 
SBCA. 

Mr. Roach will survey work being 
done in India and will work toward 
activation of a market development 
project in Pakistan, and survey the 
possibilities of such projects in Tur- 
key and Iran. He plans to open 
Council offices in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia; in London, and Copenhagen, 
before he returns to the United 
States June 24. 

He plans to attend the World Fair 
at Cairo, Egypt, being held Mar. 21- 
Apr. 21; and the Paris Food Fair, be- 
ing held May 18-29. 

Mr. Roach will address the Inter- 
national Association of Oilseed 
Crushers at Stockholm, Sweden, 
June 5. 


Minnesota manager reports 
on SHANZER grain drier 


“T believe in staying 
with a good thing 
— that’s why our 
second drier was 
another Shanzer! 
Season after season, 
the trouble-free, 
full-rated perform- 
ance of these units, 
even on extremely 
wet grain, has cer- 
tainly earned our 
respect.” 


—Says, W. H. Lenton, Manager 
Farmers Elevator Company, Inc., 
Stewartville, Minnesota. 


Get more for your drier dollar, see 
your Shanzer representative, or write: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUtter 1-5200 
85 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, California 
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Other points Mr. Roach plans to 
include in his tour, some of them in 
company with Drs. Marti and Krider: 
Hongkong; Rangoon, Calcutta, New 
Delhi, and Bombay, India; Karachi, 
Pakistan; Teheran, Iran; Beirut, 
Lebanon; Athens; Tel-Aviv, Israel; 
Madrid; Rotterdam; Hamburg; and 
Rome. 


Belgian Chemist at 
Peoria Laboratory 


A CHEMIST with Belgium’s largest 
soybean oil processing company vis- 
ited the Northern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division, 
Peoria, Ill., in January to study and 
discuss research in oil processing. 
Research that would improve his 
company’s edible oils was of primary 
interest. 

Rene De Lathauwer, representing 
Belgium’s oilseed crushers, and Mrs. 
De Lathauwer, who assists her hus- 
band in the laboratories of Oliefab- 
rieken Vandemoortele, Herent, Bel- 
gium, discussed the Department of 
Agriculture’s oil and protein utiliza- 
tion research with J. C. Cowan, oil- 
seeds laboratory chief at the North- 


JOSEPH J. RACKIS (left) of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Northern 
utilization laboratory, Peoria, Ill., dis- 
cusses soybean protein research with 
Belgian visitors, Chemist Rene De 
Lathauwer and Mrs. De Lathauwer. 


ern Division. They also collected in- 
formation from members of Dr. 
Cowan’s staff and the staff of the 
engineering laboratory. 

Their trip to the Northern Divi- 
sion, the Southern Division at New 
Orleans, and oilseed processors in 
the United States was sponsored by 
the Soybean Council of America. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN SOYBEAN INSTITUTE 


Government Slow to Free Imports 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese American 
Soybean Institute, Nikkotsu International 
Bidg., No. 1-Chome Yurakucho 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 


WHY HAS the importation of soy- 
beans been controlled in Japan in the 
past? The government has announced 
and the people have believed it 
was to protect domestic soybeans 
from the competition of imported 
soybeans. 

This argument has been repeated 
for years. But time has passed and 
Japan is now in the midst of a 
worldwide current of trade liberali- 
zation. 

Since early in 1960 we have been 
led to believe that the Japanese 
government had decided to place 
soybeans on the free list and that 
automatic allocation was to go into 
effect on soybeans last October. 

The GATT conference has been in 
session at Geneva since last No- 
vember, and liberalization of soy- 
beans is on the agenda. But up to 
now we have not heard of a favor- 
able decision on it. The question 
should have been settled long ago. 
Why hasn’t it been? The answer 
may be given in a few words. The 
Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 


and Forestry evidently does not wish 
to free soybeans. It wants to keep 
them under controls. 

Various measures have been 
drafted and suggested as necessary 
for automatic allocation, but without 
a single factor in favor of soybean 
imports. 

The interest of the people should 
be given preference. This is true of 
all countries. The following facts 
clearly indicate that the importation 
of soybeans has arrived at the stage 
where it no longer needs to be con- 
trolled. 

The demand for soybeans has been 
increasing steadily and in 1960 Jap- 
anese imports were at a record of 
1,125,888 metric tons (41 million 
bushels) of soybeans, compared with 
951,123 metric tons in 1959. Ac- 
cording to the economic planning 
board Japan will need 2,034,000 met- 
ric tons in 1965 and 2,673,000 tons 
(98 million bushels) in 1970, based 
on a rise in incomes of 7.8%. On 
the other hand, domestic production 
of soybeans is estimated at 412,000 
metric tons for the 1965-through- 
1970 period. This is no increase in 
production in Japan as compared 
with the 1956-58 average production, 
which was 412,000 tons. 
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Kruse Passes; He Was 
Pioneer in Extraction 


Funeral services were held in 
Decatur, Ind., Jan. 5, for Norman F. 
Kruse, 53, vice president and tech- 
nical director for Central Soya, who 
died of a heart attack on Jan. 3 at 
his home in Decatur. 


Kruse, who joined Central Soya 
in 1936, had administrative respon- 
sibility for the company’s research 
and development programs, includ- 
ing the development of new products 
from soybeans. Over the years he 
had received numerous patents for 
the development of new products 
and processes. 

He was a pio- 
neer in the intro- 
duction of the sol- 
vent extraction 
process for soy- 
beans in the 
United States, and 
his work in this 
field contributed 
significantly to the 
growth of the soy- 
bean processing 
industry. 

He participated in the purchase 
from Germany of a Hansa-Muhle 
type solvent extractor and arranged 
the engineering of its installation 
and operation at Decatur in 1937. 
This was the first Hansa-Muhle ex- 
tractor and one of the first solvent 
plants to be installed in the United 
States. 


N. F. Kruse 


Kruse developed the toasting proc- 
ess for soybean oil meal, culmi- 
nating in the invention and intro- 
duction of the desolventizer-toaster 
in 1949-51. These developments con- 
tributed significantly to the wide- 
spread acceptance of soybean oil 
meal as the prime protein concen- 
trate for mixed feeds. 


His innovations in other phases of 
soybean solvent extraction led the 
way to today’s large scale econom- 
ical processing plants which are the 
mark of the industry. 


Kruse’s technical work in the 
field of lecithin processing led to the 
development of continuous processes 
for the economical production of 
quality products. 

He was the first chairman of the 
technical committee of the National 
Soybean Processors Association and 
was an active member of the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists’ Society. 

A native of Iowa, Kruse was a 
graduate of Iowa State University. 
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Prater Awards 
Pleasure Trip 


1960 WINNER of Prater president's 
selling bee, Kenneth Fishbaugh, left, 
beams in anticipation of Las Vegas 
all-expense-paid trip; Mrs. Fishbaugh 
receives the First National money bag 
of silver dollars, supplied for miscel- 
I exp , from G. F. Thomas, 
Prater president. 





Davies Named Midsouth 
District Representative 


Guy F. Davies has been appointed 
American Mineral Spirit Co.’s Mid- 
south district sales representative. 

He will be re- 
sponsible for sales 
of Amsco’s prod- 
ucts in Louisiana, § 
Mississippi, Ar- @ 
kansas, western | 
Tennessee and | 
parts of Missouri, 
southern Illinois 
and western Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Davies is a 
native of Atlanta 
and has represented Amsco in the 
Southeast since May 1957. 


Guy F. Davies 


H. T. Morrison Elected 
Cargill Board Chairman 


Directors of Cargill, Inc., have 
elected H. Terry Morrison to board 
chairman. Formerly vice chairman, 
he succeeds John H. MacMillan, Jr., 
who died recently. 

The board’s action completes a 
major realignment of executive posi- 
tions in the 95-year-old farm prod- 
ucts firm, a company announcement 
said. 


Morrison, a native of Virginia and 
a graduate of Virginia Military In- 
stitute, joined Cargill in 1946. He 
was elected a vice president in 1947 
and a director in 1952. In 1957, he 
was elected executive vice president 
and chief administrative officer, and 


he became vice chairman of the 
board last year. 

Other recent top management 
shifts in Cargill were: 

Erwin E. Kelm became president 
in August, succeeding Cargill Mac- 
Millan who is on leave of absence 
because of illness. Fred M. Seed and 
H. Robert Dierks were elected vice 
presidents. And Walter B. Saunders 
and M. D. McVay were elected vice 
presidents succeeding Dierks and 
Seed as heads of Cargill’s grain and 
vegetable oil divisions. 


William F. Geddes 64, head of the 
department of agricultural biochem- 
istry of the University of Minnesota, 
died Jan. 7 in Mexico City where 
he had gone for a month’s trip. Dr. 
Geddes, who was known as one of 
the world’s leading cereal and food 
chemists, worked with the soybean 
industry at one time in evaluating 
the keeping qualities of soy flour in 
storage. He had been a member of 
the University of Minnesota faculty 
for 23 years. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. has 
announced the appointment of 
George H. Perbix to the newly cre- 
ated position of manager of the 
company’s general buying depart- 
ment. 





Now is the time 
to order 


HARTZ 


Quality 


SOYBEANS 


HOOD - LEE - JACKSON 
OGDEN - DORMAN - MAMLOX! 


Double Cleaned and Graded 
to meet top specifications. 


Jacob Hartz Seed Co. 


Inc. 


WA 2-1673 Cable Hartzseed 
STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 














NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


GRAIN HANDLING. Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., 


has published a new booklet designed to help farmers 
get more efficient arrangement and operation of equip- 
ment for grain handling, conditioning, processing and 
storage. 

Called the “Harvest Control Systems Guide,” the 
publication is a result of a study by the firm’s Agri- 
Systems committee, a panel of agricultural experts en- 
gaged in continuous research on subjects relating to 
postharvest efficiency. The study was initiated to de- 
termine the most efficient arrangements and methods 
of operation of grain handling systems for on-the-farm 
storage. 

Selection of proper bin size and expandable sites for 
various types of systems are gone into in detail. In- 
storage drying, batch drying and combination in-storage 
and batch drying are explained. Types of equipment for 
moving grain from one location to another, such as 
augers and conveyors, are discussed and grain process- 
ing equipment is explained and evaluated. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained by writing 
Soybean Digest 2c, Hudson, Iowa. Enclose 50¢ for han- 
dling and mailing. Copies are also available for study 
at any BS&B dealer. 


GRAIN STORAGE. A revised edition of the publica- 
tion, “Aeration of Grain in Commercial Storages,” has 
been issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
bringing up to date a bulletin with the same title pub- 
lished in 1957. 

In 46 pages of text, tables and illustrations, the pub- 
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% Not just a product—a program to increase 
soybean yields. 
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%* GROWERS — write for FREE booklet 
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P.O. Box 788, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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lication reports on research and recommendations for 
equipment and methods of moving air through stored 
grain, as opposed to the traditional method of moving 
the grain itself. 

The publication is based on USDA research work in 
cooperation with agricultural experiment stations in 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas and Texas. 

Copies of Marketing Research Report No. 178 are 
available without cost from Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


COMBINE, What the manufacturer calls the largest 
self-propelled combines ever produced—machines weigh- 
ing nearly 7 tons and utilizing 22-foot cutting platforms— 
are being put into produc- 
tion at the John Deere Har- 
vester Works in East Moline, 
Ill., this winter. 
The new combine, the 
John Deere 105, will permit 
one operator to increase his 
harvesting capacity more 
than 20% above that possible with the largest combines 
previously available, according to John Deere. 

The cutting platform on the 105 is 4 feet wider than 
on the largest combines available up to this time. In 
addition, the cleaning and separating capacity, the 
power, and the grain tank have been increased roughly 
25% over the biggest machines previously available. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 2d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


INSECTICIDE. Stauffer Chemical Co. has developed a 
flowable formulation of the new insecticide, Sevin. It 
is instantly dispersible in spray machinery—even in the 
low-agitation type units which are often used in air- 
planes. Heretofore, Sevin has been available only as a 
wettable powder. 

Sevin, a relatively new insecticide (l-naphthyl methy- 
carbamate), is chemically different from other insecti- 
cides now on the market. It combines high toxicity for 
insects with long residual life and low toxicity to hu- 
mans, warm-blooded animals, birds and fish. It has also 
proved to be effective in the control of a number of in- 
sect strains which have developed resistance to other 
insecticides. 

For further information write Soybean Diegst 2a, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


LIQUID STORAGE. Hess Terminal Corp. has issued 
a nicely illustrated booklet describing the company’s 
facilities for the storage and distribution of bulk liquids 
at 15 strategic terminal locations. 
These terminals are located in the 
key marketing areas from the 
Texas-Louisiana Gulf Coast up to 
the New England area, according 
to the Hess Co. 
The booklet describes the com- 
pany’s fleet of ocean-going tankers 
and barges, including the largest 
barge in the world, also the trans- 
port trucks, the rail facilities and 
its drumming and canning opera- 
tions. 
For further information write Soybean Digest 2b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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PRE-EMERGENCE WEED CONTROL 


Upper photo shows soybeans choked with 
weeds, Lower photo shows healthy soy- 


bea ing f i ® 
Se United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
296AL Elm Street, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Ouraset. 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
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Soybean Exports 
Cumulative year beginning Oct. 1 


Soybean Oil Exports 
Cumulative year beginning Oct. 1 
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Soybean Cake and Meal Exports 
Cumulative year beginning Oct. 1 
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CASH PRICES, JANUARY 1961* 
No. 1 Bulk Cottonseed Coconut 


yellow soybeon Soybean oil oil 
soybeans meal oil Mississippi Pacific 
Jon. Chicago Decatur Decotur Valley Coast 
Holiday 
$2.39Y%4 $55.00 $.10Y%, $.10% $.11% 
2.37% 55.00 10% 10% 11%, 
2.372 54.00 10% 10% 11% 
2.42 55.50 10% 10% WY 
Soturday 
2.34 . 10Y 10% WY, 
2.44 j 105% 10% 11% 
2.42 hk 10% ae 11% 
242% é 10% 1% 11% 
2.444 f WW 11.1% 11% 
Saturday 
2.50% ¥ 11% WM, 115% 
2.35 j 11% 11% W5%, 
2.45 : 11% Al% 12% 
2.46 52.50 11% 11% 11% 
2.4444 52.50 1W1Y, WW% 11% 
Saturday 
2.451% 51.50 | WY, 12 
2.54 52.50 WY 1% 32 
2.534% 53.00 11%, MWY 
2.59 55.50 WY 11% 
2.62 57.00 11% 11% 
Saturday 
2.67% 58.00 11% 11% 
2.58% 57.00 MW, 12% 


* From Wall Street Journal, Chicago. 





1959 AND 1960 SOYBEAN CROPS 


1960-61 1959-60 
Soybean stocks in all 
positions Jan. 1 .....--.....2-...2.------+2+-424,493,000 bu. 451,899,000 bu. 


Total soybeans placed under 
price support Dec. 31 21,879,770 bu. 32,851,672 bu. 


Total soybeans withdrawn from 
support as of Dec. 31 ; 224,829 bu. 247,579 bu. 


Soybeans crushed first quarter 109,993,000 bu. 105,200,000 bu. 


Total soybeans inspected for over- 
seas export plus lake shipments 
to Canada Oct. 1-Jan. 27 ; 70,389,862 bu. 65,824,792 bu. 
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ESSO HEXANE 


Fast delivery by road or rail 


When it comes to dispatching deliveries Nosey, the Esso 
Solvents expert, knows the importance of getting his 
product to you fast, clean and economically. Whether 
shipment goes by rail or road, constant attention to 
quality control safeguards the purity of low odor Esso 
Hexane. This helps you eliminate costly production de- 
lays ... assures top-notch performance in your process- 
ing. Five modern storage terminals back up this promise 


ESSO STANDARD, DIVISION OF 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


of fast service and ample supply: Bayonne, N. J., 
Baytown, Texas, Memphis, Tenn., Norfolk, Va., and 
Providence, R. I. 

Another big plus which is yours for the asking is ex- 
pert technical advice backed by the nation’s leading 
research laboratories. For more information, call your 
Esso Solvents Representative or write to us at 15 West 
51st Street, New York 19, New York. 

« 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


May Encourage Shift to Soybeans 


SOMETIMES a situation can become 
so good that it appears it might be- 
come worse. Soybean supplies might 
be considered in this light, except 
that government’s and industry’s best 
market observers are yet unwilling 
to say when or whether there will 
be a price break. 

In USDA’s latest look at prospects, 
“The Fats and Oils Situation,” sup- 
plies are scheduled to tighten even 
more. Bean oil prices are seen as 
rising still further to average about 
one-third higher than last year’s 8.3¢ 
per pound. This means an increase 
of somewhat more than a penny over 
the average of 10¢ during the past 
October-December. 


This outlook, and USDA is pretty 
firm about it, is (1) based on a new 
high in domestic consumption, (2) 
record exports based in part on gov- 
ernment-financed programs, (3) 
smaller supplies of lard, and (4) the 
higher level of food fats and oils 
prices in general. 

Prices to farmers will make more 
than the usual seasonal increase of 
15¢ per bushel for the previous 3 
years, the result of crusher and ex- 
porter demand for the reduced sup- 
ply of beans. October-December 
farm prices averaged out at $1.96 
per bushel, about the same as last 
year. 

Average soybean meal prices for 
the rest of the feeding year should be 
about last year’s $54 per ton. 
Through December they’ve been $10 
below last year, but demand from 
here on is due to be strong owing to 
a rise in the feeding rate of protein 


feeds per animal and only slight 
change in total livestock numbers. 

Crushings will be kept up near last 
year’s level of about 400 million 
bushels, with exports estimated at 
about last year’s 142 million bushels. 
This should result in a carryover this 
coming October of 10 million bushels, 
down sharply from last year’s 23 mil- 
lion bushels. 


China Famine Overplayed 


Cable reports we have received 
through on-the-spot observers still 
hold that the Red China famine has 
been overplayed, at least insofar as 
any actual effect it should be having 
on the soybean supplies siutation. 


Unfortunately for the Chinese, the 
expression, “the starving Chinese,” 
is an old one. Another factor raising 
doubts about the effect on soybean 
supplies is that the famine reports 
are via Peiping radio, hardly the 
world’s most reliable news source. 
Still another factor is that no reliable 
estimates of a Chinese soybean short- 
age are available. 

Assuming that Red China was 
blocking bean exports, that was a 
month ago for the purpose of taking 
stock of national food supplies. It is 
understood via our reports (inde- 
pendent of Peiping radio) that ex- 
port commitments were fulfilled but 
that there have been no offerings 
above that. This still doesn’t mean, 
as on-the-spot observers see it, that 
it won’t make sense to the Red 
Chinese to sell beans in order to buy 
grain. The nutritional effect wouldn’t 
count. 





First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. 1. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


By GEORGE PETER 





Granting that the worst you’ve 
heard is true, however, that would 
still be overrating the effect of a 
halt to Chinese bean exports this 
season. Best estimates put total ex- 
ports at 55 million bushels, more 
than half of which went to Russia. 
If this figure were cut 10 or 15 mil- 
lion bushels, it should still make 
very little difference in the world 
price for oil. 


1962 Also Bullish 


Food fats and oils, including soy- 
bean products, are scheduled to play 
a bigger role in the new stepped-up 
Food for Peace program, all the signs 
here indicate. 

UNOFFICIALLY, this factor is 
also likely to play a big part in the 
coming decision by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on whether to increase 
the price support level for 1961-crop 
soybeans. 

The President’s Food for Peace 
committee has called for increased 
supplies of soybeans, oils and fats, 
meats, butter, margarine, nonfat 
milk, and peas which it reports the 
United States is not producing 
enough of “to sustain adequate diets 
either for our needy in the United 
States or for the needy abroad.” 

To accomplish this goal, the com- 
mittee said “it will be necessary to 
bring about shifts in production from 
wheat and corn into the oils and fats 
and protein foods needed for a nu- 
tritional diet.” The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture already has authority to 
act to increase the production of fats 
and oils and some meats and dairy 
products by increasing price sup- 
ports. New legislation would be nec- 
essary, however, to cut back wheat 
production. A cut in corn production 
might be brought about by offering 
more inducement to produce soy- 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner . . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


beans and other crops. 


P.L. 480 to Get Boost 


For the next 5 years, the Presi- 
dent’s committee wants P. L. 480 
Title I authorizations of at least $3 
billion a year compared to the pres- 
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ent $1.5 billion, and under Title II, 
$500 million a year. 

To round out the P. L. 480 program 
for the remainder of 1961, the com- 
mittee wants an additional $2 billion. 
Outgoing Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson called for $1.3 billion to 
carry P. L. 480 through this year and 
an increase of $1.5 billion a year for 
a 2-year extension, although the 
Budget Bureau vetoed the latter 
item. 

Basis of the committee’s idea is 
that nearly $4 billion a year for 
peace is cheap compared to the more 
than $40 billion budget spent on 
other kinds of defense which cannot 
be used in underdeveloped countries. 
The committee sees unrest cropping 
up in one underdeveloped country 
after another, sparked by hunger and 
Communist agitation, if better sys- 
tems of nutrition are not introduced. 


Wins Indiana Contest 
With 60-Bushel Yield 


W. R. ORR, Tipton, won the 1960 
Indiana soybean 5-acre yield con- 
test. The 42-year-old Tipton County 
corn-hog farmer checked 60 bushels 
per acre on his best 5 from a 40- 
acre field. 

Runner-up was John H. Wyckoff, 
Porter County, with a yield of 57.5 
bushels per acre. The 1959 state 
winner was Floyd Duncan, Jr., Lake 
County, with a yield of 61.9 bushels 
per acre. 

The estimated 1960 average soy- 
bean yield for Indiana is 27 bushels 
per acre. 

Orr planted Harosoy, the most 
widely grown variety in Indiana, in 
38-inch rows May 28. The field was 
in corn last year. He applied 80 
pounds of 8-32-0 fertilizer in the row 


at planting time. Orr rotary hoed 
the field once, cultivated it three 
times and hand hoed weeds that cul- 
tivation didn’t kill. 

Orr said the 40-acre bean field 
grossed him $100 an acre. 


Orr’s yield is the sixth of 60 or 
more bushels in the 2l-year history 
of the contest. Winners in the first 
5 years of the competition were all 
under 50 bushels, according to Gil- 
bert P. Walker, Purdue University 
extension agronomist. The contest is 
sponsored by Purdue’s extension ser- 
vice and the Indiana Crop Improve- 
ment Association. One hundred sev- 


in good looking 
plants like this... 





enty-three farmers had their yields 
checked in 1960 under supervision 
of their county agricultural agents. 

Other high yields in the 1960 con- 
test: 

Fermen Keesling, Henry County, 
56.5 bushels per acre; Marvin Shop- 
meyer, Clay County, 54.5 bushels; 
Clarence Mesker, Vanderburgh 
County, and Walter R. Mosbaugh, 
Hamilton County, 54 bushels; Lyle 
Patchett, Lake County, 53.5 bushels; 
and L. K. Wyckoff, Porter County, 
Russell Gillen Jr., Benton County, 
and James J. Buck, Tippecanoe 
County, each 53 bushels. 





NUTRENA MILLS PLANT, PEORIA, ILL. 


you can’t see the difference made by 


Good Engineering 


Sometimes things may look about the same on the surface. What 
really counts in the design and construction of any bulk storage, process- 
ing plant, or specialized facility are the ideas, experience, and technical 
excellence of the engineering behind them. 

Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers have specialized in serving this highly 
technical industry for more than forty years, setting the. standard for 
development and use of new ideas, imaginative engineering, advanced 
design, and sound construction. 

Our engineers, experienced specialists in this field, design each job 
complete to the last detail for economical, reliable construction. All 
materials and equipment are specified on the basis of the best buy for 
each function without bias to any product or manufacturer. These and 
many other features of our engineering service add up to a better plant 
for you. 

Write for our new booklet on Weitz-Hettelsater engineering and con- 
struction. We’ll be glad to send you a personal copy. 


WEITZ-HETTELSATER ENGINEERS 


Division of The Weitz Company, inc. « Des Moines 
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W. R. ORR, Indiana’s 1960 soybean 
yield champion (left), and Walter 
Clary, Tipton County agent, examine 
a sample of the champ’s prize win- 
ning beans. 
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We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 

their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equipment, 

soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 
Rate 10¢ per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


SCHUTTE HAMMERMILL NO. 128, TYPE 
F, ser. 1821482, 3,200 rpm, model 47. 
Write, phone, Erie Electric Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Ph: TL 2-4758. 


WE MANUFACTURE STEEL ELEVATOR 
legs, screw conveyors, pit screws, valves, 
elbows, piping, collectors, enclosed dis- 
tributors, etc. Write for catalog and 
prices. Creamer Sheet Metal Products, 
London, Ohio. 


LOWEST COST BEAN STORAGE. STOR- 
age tank, 40-foot diameter by 65 feet 
high holds over 60,000 bushels at 18¢. 
Complete with floor. Let us figure with 
you on low-cost storage. Allied Tank, 
1207 Commerce Trust Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Phone Harrison 1-0282 or Baltimore 
1-5789. 


PRATER 75 H.P. DUAL SCREEN PUL- 
verizer. Also 100-lb. Richardson meal 
scale and Union Special 12-inch belt 
sewing machine. Ray L. Jones, 1923 Hay- 
selton Drive, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
and French screw presses, cookers, dri- 
ers, 5-high, 48-inch crushing rolls, 36-inch 
attrition mills, sewing machines, ham- 
mermills, cracking rolls, filter presses. 
Ray L. Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


GRAIN STORAGE AT 18¢ PER BUSHEL 
in tanks complete. This is storage at the 
lowest possible cost. Allied Tank Co., 
1207 Commerce Trust Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Phone Harrison 1-0282, Baltimore 
1-5789. 


MODERN REBUILT GUARANTEED 
ANDERSON & FRENCH 
SCREW PRESSES 
FOR 


SPECIFIC OIL SEEDS 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES 
GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


FOR SALE—HABCO MODEL 2S SOYBEAN 
inoculator and liquid seed treater—new 
unit. Send for literature and other in- 
formation to H. A. Brummel Co., P.O. 
Box 201, Cedar Lake, Ind. 


FOR SALE—WESTERN 31 GYRATOR 
cleaner. Used 5 years. Kelley Feed & 
Grain, Vandalia, Il. 


QUALITY SEEDS—BURNETT, CLINT- 
land 60, Goodfield, Minhafer, Minton, 
Nehawka, Rodney, etc., oats. Chippewa, 
Comet, Lindarin, Merit, etc., soybeans. 
Eldred Buer & Sons, Canby, Minn. 


MINNESOTA CERTIFIED SOYBEAN 
seed. Merit: germination 98, purity 99.75. 
Lindarin: germination 97, purity 99.89. 
Above varieties hand rogued. Packed in 
new 1 and 1! bushel bags. Sewed, tagged 
and sealed. Merlin Knorr, Madison, Minn. 


FOR SALE—WESTERN 31 GYRATOR 
cleaner. Used 5 years. Kelley Feed & 
Grain, Vandalia, II. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED—USED SEED 
cleaning equipment, cleaners, elevators, 
separators, etc. Chester C. Clift, Route 1, 
Coushatta, La., Phone WE 2-4763. 


FOR SALE—FAIRBANKS-MORSE _150- 
ton, 50-ft. railroad track scale. Excellent 
condition. Write Cassidy Feed Mills, Box 
95, Richardson, Tex. 


2 DAVENPORT DE-WATERING PRESSES, 
Type 1-A, complete with drives and 
motors. 2 new copper welded tanks, 50” 
high, 44” dia. with 112” drain in bottom. 
Also large stock of pumps, motors, gear 
heads, speed reducers, stainless steel fit- 
tings and valves. Carl Nussbaum, Jr., 
1719 W. Main St., Louisville 3, Ky. JUniper 
2-3881. 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS: 14-30 DIA. 
x 30’, 160,000 gals.; 2-28 dia. x 196”, 
90,000 gals.; 2-24 dia. x 20’, 65,000 gals.; 
7-18’ dia.x 30’, 55,000 gals.; 4 - 1565,” 
dia.x 16’1”, 22,500 gals. Robinson Attri- 
tion Mill 20”, D.C. to 10 HP motors. H. 
Loeb & Son, 4643 Lancaster Ave., Phila- 
delphia 31, Pa. 


WANTED LOUISVILLE OR DAVENPORT 
drier with about 2,000 sq. ft. heating sur- 
face. Hartsville Oil Mill, Hartsville, S. C. 


FOR SALE 
3 USED HRT BOILERS 
150 to 311 Horsepower 
May be inspected at our Soybean Mill just 
north of Champaign, III. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
Phone Fleetwood 6-3711 


WANTED — FRENCH OR DAVIDSON- 
Kennedy soybean conditioner, good op- 
erating condition, all plate-steel con- 
struction, seven high 85” super-imposed, 
steam jacketed kettles about 24” deep, 
complete with vertical shaft and 220 
440-3-60 TEFC motor drive assembly, 
jacketed kettle rings and bottoms to 
carry 150 lbs. psi steam pressure with 
or without motor. State full details and 
price f.o.b. present location. Address 
Box No. 319G, the Soybean Digest, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


SEED DIRECTORY 


ALABAMA 
Headland—Moran Baxter, 506 E. Church 
St., 2,500 bu. interstate certified Yelnanda. 


ARKANSAS 


Burdette—G. A. Hale, Hale Seed Farms, 
8,000 bu. registered Hale Ogden No. 2; 
1,000 bu. uncertified Hale No. 3; 1,000 bu. 
uncertified Hale No. 7. 

Scott—Robert L. Dortch Seed Farms 
20,000 bu. certified Dortchsoy 2A; 7,500 
bu. certified Dortchsoy 31; 10,000 bu. certi- 
fied Hood; 15,000 bu. certified Lee; 25,000 
bu. certified Jackson. 

Wynne—Holleman Seed Service Co., Rt. 
1, Box 129, 12,000 bu. certified Lee; 8,000 
bu. certified Jackson; 1,000 bu. registered 
Hill; 1,000 bu. certified Hill; uncertified 
Lee and Jackson. 

ILLINOIS 

Farina—Ging, Inc., 25,000 bu. uncerti- 
fied Clark; 5,000 bu. certified Shelby; 5,- 
000 bu. uncertified Shelby. 

Kankakee—A. L. Book & Co., P. O. Box 
388, 200,000 bu. uncertified Harosoy. 

Mattoon—Monroe Farrar, Rt. 4, 1,250 bu. 
certified or uncertified Shelby. 

Mundelein—Huebsch Seed Farms, 135 
Midlothian Rd., Lindarin, Hawkeye, Ford, 
Harosoy, Chippewa, all certified. 

Pontiac—Wilken Seed Grains, Rt. 4, sup- 
plies of certified and noncertified Lindarin, 
Harosoy, Hawkeye, Shelby, and Adams. 
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San Jose—Kelly Seed Co., 3,000 bu. certi- 
fied Hawkeye; 4,000 bu. certified Harosoy; 
1,000 bu. certified Clark; 8,000 bu. regis- 
tered No. 2 Shelby; also 7,000 bu. regis- 
tered Lindarin. 

Villa Grove—Turner Seed & Supply Co., 
Phone 7621, certified Lindarin, Harosoy, 
Adams, Shelby, Clark. 

Wilmington—James J. Gorman, Rt. 66A, 
1,000 bu. registered No. 1 Lindarin; 3,000 
bu. registered No. 2 Harosoy. 


INDIANA 

Bluffton—Gordon & Walburn, Rt. 1, Ph. 
Liberty Center 49J1 or 49J5, 900 bu. certi- 
fied Lindarin; 800 bu. uncertified Lindarin; 
6CO bu. certified Shelby. 

Bluffton—Earl F. Rudy, Rt. 2, 400 bu. 
certified Shelby; 400 bu. certified Lin- 
darin. 

Valparaiso—Wykoff Hybrid Corn Co., 
registered No. 1 Chippewa; registered 
Lindarin; certified Blackhawk. 

West Lafayette—Agricultural Alumni 
Seed Improvement Association, Inc., 2336 
Northwestern Ave., foundation seed for 
certified production of Shelby, Lindarin 
and Clark. 

IOWA 

Albert City—John Helgeson, Rt. 1, 750 
bu. certified Ford. 

Clemons—Donald M. Rogers, 2,000 bu. 
certified Ford. 


Hudson—Strayer Seed Farms, 1,500 bu. 
certified Ford; 1,200 bu. certified Chip- 
pewa. 

Marcus—Sand’s Seed Service, 20,000 bu. 
certified Hawkeye; 40,000 bu. uncertified 
Hawkeye; 3,000 bu. uncertified Chippewa. 

KANSAS 

Columbus—Farmers Cooperative Associ- 

ation, Box 80, 20,000 bu. uncertified Clark. 
MINNESOTA 

Benson—Munson_ Seed Co., 3,000 bu. 
certified 1st gen. Chippewa; 400 bu. certi- 
fied Ist gen. Blackhawk; 2,000 bu. uncerti- 
fied Comet. 

Bird Island—A. A. Ziller, 200 bu. certi- 
fied and registered Ottawa Mandarin; 200 
bu. certified and registered Capital; 400 
bu. certified Norchief; 300 bu. registered 
Comet; 1,000 bu. certified and registered 
Chippewa; 300 bu. certified Lindarin. 

Hanska—J. Schrooten, Rt. 2, 4,000 
bu. certified 1st gen. Lindarin; 500 bu. 
Ford; 2,000 bu. Chippewa; 600 bu. Comet; 
800 bu. Harosoy; also Blackhawk, Ottawa 
Mandarin, and Norchief, all certified or 


registered. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Indianola—Bobshaw Pedigreed Seed Co., 
P. O. Box 483, 25,000 bu. registered Rebel. 
MISSOURI 
Hayti—Jacob Van Dyke, Rt. 1, Box 443, 

1,000 bu. registered and certified Hill. 

Louisiana—Farm Supply Co., noncertified 
Clark; noncertified Shelby; good quality 
and germination. 

Painton—Odus Strobel, Rt. 1, 4,500 bu. 
certified Hill. 

St. Joseph—Jim Pitts, Rt. 6, Box 366A, 
4,000 bu. uncertified Clark. 

St. Louis 24—Cypress Land Farms Co., 
8129 Delmar, 1,000 bu. noncertified Lee; 
2,000 bu. noncertified Ogden; 2,000 bu. 
noncertified Clark; 500 bu. noncertified 
Perry; 500 bu. noncertified Shelby. 

NEBRASKA 

Elk City—Wahlgren Seed Farms, 1,200 
bu. certified Ford. 

West Point—Fred A. Meyer, Rt. 2, Box 
98, 175 bu. certified Ford; 200 bu. uncerti- 
fied Chippewa. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Aulander—Herbert Jenkins, 500 bu. certi- 
fied Hill; 500 bu. certified Hood. 

Selma—Gurley Milling Co., Box 488, 
5,000 bu. uncertified Lee; 2,500 bu. certi- 
fied and registered Lee; 5,000 bu. un- 
certified Jackson; 1,000 bu. certified Jack- 
son; 1,000 bu. uncertified and certified 
Hood; 500 bu. certified Hill; 2,500 bu. un- 
certified Roanoke; 1,000 bu. uncertified 
Roanoke; 1,000 bu. uncertified Ogden; 3,000 
bu. uncertified J.E.W. 45; 2,500 bu. uncer- 
tified C.N.S. 4 and 24; 500 bu. Wood’s Yel- 
low; 500 bu. Tokyo and other varieties. 

OHIO 

Arcanum—Tenney Seed Co., Rt. 2, new 
phythophthora root rot resistant varieties— 
100 bu. certified Henry; 100 bu. certified 
Ross; 500 bu. certified Madison. 

Green Camp—Green Camp Cooperative 
Elevator Co., 2,000 bu. registered Lindarin. 

Sylvania—Harold Creque, Rt. 1, Box 
291A, 800 bu. uncertified Lindarin. 

OKLAHOMA 

Wagoner—Bob Jeffrey Co., Inc., Box 308, 
350 bu. registered Hood; 600 bu. registered 
Lee; 600 bu. noncertified Clark; 1,200 bu. 
noncertified Hood; 1,000 bu. noncertified 
Lee. 

VIRGINIA 

Clay Bank—Louis Groh & Son, Inc., 12,- 
000 bu. uncertified Lee; 500 bu. uncerti- 
fied Hood; 6,800 bu. uncertified Black 
Wilson; 9,000 bu. uncertified Hill; 15,000 
bu. Ogden. 

Norfolk 15—Davis Grain Corp., Box 17595, 
certified Hood, Lee, Ogden; registered Hill. 


ADVERTISE YOUR 
SOYBEAN SEED 


Space is available for additional listings in 
the March and April issues. Cost to sub- 
scribers to the Soybean Digest is $3 for the 
first variety listing and $1.50 for each 
additional listing. 
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“| NEVER SAW BEANS GROW SO BIG... 


...and I've increased my yield 5 to 10 bushels an acre since I've been using ORTHO Soybean Seed Protectant. 
Treated beans mature a lot faster, so you don’t run the risk of losing the harvest with the frost. And you 
get away from green pods.”’ Grower Harold Hoge of Scribner, Dodge County, Nebraska, knows what he’s 
talking about. Last year, even when heavy rains caused crusted ground right after planting, he got a fine 
stand. ORTHO Soybean Seed Protectant contains ORTHOCIDE (captan) to protect seed from blight, 
damping off and decay. It coats the seed and gives added protection in the surrounding soil. A built-in 
lubricant aids seed-flow, prevents cracking and splitting, insures uniform planting. Mix it right in the 
planter box with the seed. The 1 Ib. can costs $1.25, treats seed to plant about 4 acres. 


T. M.°S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. 





HELPING THE WORLD GROW BETTER 


the rate of 1 Ib. to 5 bushels. Cost averages about 45¢ an acre. 


CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ORTHO DIVISION 


Des Moines, lowa; Dallas, Tex.; Memphis, Tenn.; Toledo, Ohio; Haddonfield, N. J. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


STOCKS ON FARMS. Jan. 1 farm stocks of soy- 
beans were estimated at 172 million bushels. This is 
about one-eighth below last year and the lowest Jan. 1 
farm stocks since 1957, but still more than one-third 
above average. The government reseal program was not 
continued for the 1959 crop, therefore there are no soy- 
beans stored on farms this year under the reseal pro- 
gram. Last year at this time nearly 14 million bushels 
were stored on farms under this program. 

From a supply of 562.2 million bushels on Oct. 1, 1960 
(1960 production of 558.8 million bushels plus 3.4 million 
bushels farm carryover) the movement from farms for 
the October-December quarter amounted to about 390 
million bushels. This compares with 354 million during 
the same quarter in 1959 from a slightly smaller supply 
and is the highest disappearance of record for the period. 
A relatively small amount of soybeans was combined 
and processed before Oct. 1. This quantity is included 
in the apparent disappearance for the October-December 
quarter. 

Farm stocks on Jan. 1 were lower than last year in 
the heavy producing North Central area; however, the 
area still had 85% of the U. S. total. Farm stocks were 
also lower in the North Atlantic and South Central areas. 
Only in the South Atlantic States were stocks above a 
year earlier. 

Soybean stocks on farms—Jan. 1 (1,000 bu.) 


N.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa 
Ohio 
Ind. 
Hl 
Mich 
Wis 
Minn 
lowa 
Mo 


N. Dok. 


S. Dak 
Nebr. 
Kans 
Del. .. 


Average 

1950-59 
64 
237 
207 
9,732 
16,474 
34,127 
1,539 
584 


. 16,060 


23,208 
8,080 
600 
944 
1,053 
1,194 
472 


1960 
38 
361 
254 
12,512 
24,045 
52,372 
3,240 
879 
22,500 
32,017 
15,481 
1,526 
788 
2,102 
2,734 
700 


1961 
48 
281 
132 
11,129 
21,723 
43,961 
2,313 
691 
18,810 
30,943 
10,079 
1,144 
816 
1,418 
3,868 
726 


Average 

1950-59 
Md. . 643 
Va. . 1,174 
ie, ie 1,643 
ay onde 906 
Ga. x. 211 
poe 50 
Ky. 805 
Tenn. . 792 
nr 160 
Miss. 1,858 
Pak. ...... Zees 
ie. . 234 
Okla. 96 
Texas 31 


1960 
556 
1,551 
1,945 
2,131 
390 
201 
1,483 
2,117 
44] 
4,569 
8,519 
355 
189 
226 


1961 
826 
1,594 
2,921 
2,922 
430 
196 
712 
840 
501 
3,881 
8,575 
401 
454 
109 


U. S. ....125,747 196,222 172,444 


Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 


STOCKS. Soybean stocks of 424 million bushels in all 
storage positions on Jan. 1 were the third highest of rec- 
ord for the date, the U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. The current stocks are exceeded only by the 452 
million of a year ago and the 471 million bushels on 
hand Jan. 1, 1959. Most of the reduction from last year 
was in farm storage as the off-farm storage was nearly 
as large as a year earlier. 

Stocks on Jan. 1 indicated a disappearance during 
the October-December quarter of 157 million bushels 





A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


DP-OK-CC-V 


For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 

“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 
Sideline”’ 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Moline 4-6783 











from a supply of 582 million bushels (carryover of 23.2 
million plus 1960 production of 558.8 million bushels). 
During the period 110 million bushels were processed for 
oil and about 55 million bushels were exported. This 
totals 165 million bushels or a difference of about 8 mil- 
lion bushels between indicated and actual disappearance. 
In most years such indicated differences on Jan. 1 have 
disappeared by the end of the marketing year when the 
final check is made, USDA says. 


Stocks of soybeans, Jan. 1, 1961, with comparisons (1,000 bu.) 

Jan. 1 av. Jan. 1 Oct. 1 Jan. 1 

1950-59 1960 1960 1961 
On farms! shhiniier verexaialaain Gea 196,222 3,395 172,444 
Commodity Credit Corp.? .......... 328 327 843 291 
Processing plants4 71,813 104,623 5,381 110,603 
Mills, elev. & whses.! 3 . 78,465 150,727 13,590 141,155 
MIN seticllintcansay i nceniinp sventeaoa 276,352 451,899 23,209 424,493 
1 Estimates of the crop reporting board. 2 Owned by CCC and stored in 
bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC; other CCC-owned 
grain is included in the estimates by positions. 3 All off-farm storages 
not otherwise designated, including flour mills and terminal elevators. 
4 January estimates reported by Census Bureau. October estimates 
reported by crop reporting board. 


Soybeans—total and off-farm stocks, Jan. 1 and Oct. 1 (1,000 bu.) 
Off-farm total! Total all positions? 
Jan.1, Oct.1, Jan.1, Jen.1, Oct.1, Jen.1, 
1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 1961 
20,185 137 19,010 32,697 321 30,139 
si vd 363 16,856 . 543 38,579 
mnccur RRS 2,781 56,962 108,795 3,654 100,923 
.... 24,516 963 20,447 47,016 1,296 39,257 
.. 43,679 10,097 32,051 75,696 10,725 62,994 
; “ 594 * x3 1,093 = 
838 324 321 1,626 340 1,137 
os 4,240 474 5,247 6,185 576 8,168 
ss VOSS1 ” 14,941 15,648 * 15,781 
9,843 3 10,622 14,412 65 14,503 
wins NGI AE 6 18,599 25,246 63 27,174 
---. 65,695 4,072 56,993 124,578 4,533 85,838 
SH, iar: Savane 255,677 19,814 252,049 451,899 23,209 424,493 
* Included in other states to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
1!ncludes stocks at mills, elevators and warehouses, terminals and those 
owned by Commodity Credit Corp. which are in bins and other storages 
under CCC contro!. 2 Off-farm total plus farm stocks. 


MELLORINE. Production of mellorine and other fro- 
zen desserts made with fats and oils other than milkfat 
in December was 2,205,000 gallons, reports Agricultural 
Marketing Service. This was 8% less than in December 
1959. The 12-month total production in 1960 was 7% 


larger than that of 1959. 
Production of “‘mellorine-type” frozen desserts, United States 1960 
1954-58 Estimated Change from: 
average? 1958! 1959! 1960 1954-58 av. 1959 
Thousand gallons Percent 
January . cncccecsisqasces” TOD pe. mere +39 
February 2,098 2,341 2,464 +39 
March ssrartcameews BOD  2FOF Gee ay +31 
April . een le +35 
May ....... wate See Mae Qiee +28 
June .... eee 3,785 4,397 4,850 +41 
YM oes accsresrc snes RAO ee 122 
August a . 3,959 4,475 4,736 +36 
September . 3,819 4,167 +35 
October . 3,022 3,204 +35 
November . Z 2,234 +44 
December. ......:............ 1,716 2065 +28 
Twelve-month total ......34,192 39,690 42,656 ‘ +34 
1 From enumerations. 


INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts, by grade and per- 
cent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.’ 
December November December Oct.-Dec. Oct.-Dec. 

19602 1960 1959 1960 1959 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Pct. bu. Pct. bu. Pet. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. 

No. 16 12,203 17 4,137 12 56,020 23 35,703 17 
No.2 i. 47 34,412 48 16,242 47 112,079 47 101,939 49 
No.3 .... : 28 17,233 24 10,275 30 49,179 20 50,102 24 
i Serre F 7 5,601 8 2,746 8 17,930 8 13,273 7 
Sample .... B12. 2 1,739 3 1,153. 3 S145 2 5975 3 
Total ......35,092 100 71,188 100 34,553 100 240,353 100 206,992 100 
1 Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that 1 car- 
lot equals 1,750 bushels. 2 Of the December receipts, 5,250 bushels were 
black, 500 brown, 400 mixed and the remainder yellow soybeans. Inspec- 
tions of soybeans in December included 9,238,055 bushels as cargo lots, 
4,292,680 bushels as truck receipts, and the balance as carlot receipts. 
Based on reports of inspections by licensed inspectors at all markets. 
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Grade 
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EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- Cottonseed, linseed, soybean cake and meal: U. S. exports by country 
beans, soybean and cottonseed oils, and soybean and of destination, October-November 1999 end 1968 (tens) 

2 Cottonseed Linseed Soybean 
cottonseed cakes and meals for November 1960, with este and ane) ce ta onl FOE ates ie 
comparable data for November 1959 and cumulative Ct- Cts. Gtx ee Oct.- Oct.- 
totals for October-November in the marketing years Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1959-60 and 1960-61, by USDA’s Foreign Agricultural me: We ee ee ae 
Service Canada 18 100 350 60 42,873 52,242 

4 Mexico ‘ P : aot 2,716 1,525 
November October-November! Cuba 100 4 es rie 4,750 2,617 
19592 1960 1959-60 1960-61 Venezuela . bse , sash bi: 1,248 815 
Soybeans .. . 20,415,350 22,660,479 32,503,267 36,710,710 Sweden Jim 608 ohka ee 823 
Soybean oil: Norway w ; 7 ble Ee 
Crude ........ . 35,533,813 64,332,922 47,622,087 88,756,637 Denmark ..............11,213 17,421 _— tien 890 
Refined but not United Kingdom ..11,453 14,618 seal ae 508 
further pro- Ireland ...... ... 2,300 5,193 ins 109 
cessed ....[b. 10,400,973 1,693,469 23,229,135 8,684,718 Netherlands 219 8,958 16,813 17,279 26,602 
Refined, deodor- Belgium & 
ized and hydro- Luxembourg 3,720 200 i 11,995 
genated ........lb. 14,545,616 9,692,277 21,575,144 20,003,729 France .... . 1,787 533 ; 2,202 
Cottonseed oil: West Germany 1,060 5,111 3,209 4,762 ‘ 13,990 
Crude . 40,205,641 46,381,527 64,355,611 49,891,475 Spain .. ian ail 2,187 
Refined but not _ Ee ‘ ee aa ten 8,482 
further pro- Australia .. ~ a Geer ee ia 
cessed Ib. 4,968,207 5,085,141 41,127,286 11,614,891 Philippines ‘ . soe : 4 2,987 
Refined, deodor- Israel : aa es : : 
ized and hydro- Other .... : adud 264 165 1,629 5,977 
genated _........Ib. 1,203,796 1,727,073 5,296,407 4,362,891 Total . _.....26,363 21,169 22,466 117,109 133,951 
Cottonseed cake 
and medl ........s.t. 18,202 11,261 57,752 26,363 
Soybean cake 
and meal ........s.t. 76,855 65,043 133,951 117,109 


1Includes any revisions made by the Bureau of the Census. 


Bureau of the Census. 


Soybeans: Inspections for export by ports and areas 
December 1960 (1,000 bu.) 


Oilcakes and meals: West Germany, supply and distribution, Lake Ports Gulf 
year beginning July 1, 1958-60 (1,000 short tons) Chicago : 732 Mobile : 4,198 
Supply: 1958-59 1959-60! 1960-612 Toledo = .... 1,084 New Orleans .. . 4,813 
Sgn etal Rea ae ae eee 82 112 130 Subtotal .... ee Lr 


: Houston Lidice 75 
i ne ERT Oe . 956 1,192 1,260 i - 
Imports... 758 1,040 1,000 saentite Subtotal .—......... 12,081 


Total . he 2,344 2,390 le on 304 Totals 
Distribution: Baltimore ............- 1,968 December 1960 17,811 
PR ee 274 250 Norfolk .... , i 1,642 Jan.-Dec. 1960 . 144,990 
Consumption site ; 1,940 2,030 Subtetal : 3,914 Jan.-Dec. 1959 123,713 
FE ae re ee 130 110 Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspec- 
eee ce re 2,344 2,390 tors and does not include rail and truck movement to Canada or Mex- 
1 Preliminary. 2 Forecast. ico. Agricultural Marketing Service 


Biggest Builders in the South 
Mere Seve —and Southwest 


Throughout the 
South and South- 


west we have built 
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more concrete 
stave storage 
structures than any 
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other firm in our 
field. From the 
moment we under- 
take a new job un- 
til the final stave 
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and dependable 

workmanship is 

‘ squarely upon our 
eS . shoulders. Further- 
Se Se el - more, the finished 
pa = mr . bins will more than 


a ee ae ae 
WRITE FOR CATALOG—The U.S.D.A. states that now is an excellent time ae ALL RE 
to build storage and you'd be surprised just how economical you can have QUIREMENTS for 
quality bins. Each installation is tailored to your specific needs. A copy safe economical 
will be sent upon request and without obligation. 20 years continuous ex- storage of beans. 
perience. 


MEMPHIS CONCRETE SILO CO. ., TEXAS CONCRETE SILO CO. 
2677 Princeton, Memphis, Tenn. Eagle Lake, Texas 
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Oilseed meals: Production, stocks, foreign trade, and domestic 
disappearance, October-November 1959 and 1960 
(1,000 tons) 
Domestic 
Imports Exports disap- Stocks! 
pearance Nov. 30 
October-November 1960 
Soybean 82.8 1,694.8 0 122.1 1,541.4 114.1 
Cottonseed _.137.1 703.0 5.8 30.1 617.0 198.8 
Linseed 29.4 80.6 7.6 68.3 34.1 
Copra 6.0 25.1 0.6 31.7 
Peanut 1.8 9.0 e 8.5 2.3 
Total 257.1 3.5125 6.4 159.8 2,266.9 349.3 
October-November 1959 
Soybean ; 1,661.1 0 134.0 1,506.4 79.2 
Cottonseed 702.9 6.2 57.8 635.2 113.1 
Linseed 86.6 0.6 22.5 59.1 38.9 
Copra 23.9 0.9 24.8 4 
Peanut 1.8 9.6 0 99 1.5 
Total 190.6 2,484.1 7.7 214.3 2,235.4 232.7 
Note: Dash indicates data is not available. ‘Stocks at processing 
plants only. ?Partly estimated. 


Stocks! Pro- 
Oct. 1 duction 


Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas and country of 
destination December 1960 (1,000 bu.) 
Great Lokes Gulf 
1,816 Denmark : 597 

Netherlands . . sA23 
Belgium . heapisiaba ; 574 

Atlantic West Germany 1,210 
Norway 311 Italy . : i 971 
United Kingdom 640 Israel . / 75 
Netherlands 116 Japan 5,101 
Belgium 129 Korea 130 
Japan 918 Subtotal 12,081 
Israel ‘ 968 Grand Total - 17,811 
Other ; 832 Total Jan.-Dec. 1960 144,990 
Subtotal 3,914 Total Jan.-Dec. 1959 123,713 
Based on weekly reports of inspections for export by licensed inspec- 
tors and does not include rail or truck movement to Canada or Mexico. 
In some cases, the ultimate destination of the soybeans exported is not 
shown on the inspection reports. Therefore, the quantity for each coun- 
try may vary from official Census data which are based on custom 
declarations. Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Canada 
Subtotal . 1,816 


Soybeans, edible oils, and oilseed cakes and meals: U. S. exports, year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1958 and 1959; October-November 1959 and 1960 
October- 
November 
1958- 1959- 1959- 1960- 
Unit 59 601 601 61! 
Soybeans mil. bu. 110.1 141.6 32.5 36.7 
Oil equivalent mil. Ibs. 1,208.6 1,554.8 356.9 403.1 
Meal equivalent 1,000 s.t. 2,608.7 3,292.3 755.7 862.7 
Edible oils: 
Soybean ..mil. Ibs. 930.4 952.8 92.4 117.4 
Cottonseed mil. Ibs. 404.2 503.3 110.8 65.9 
Total mil. Ibs. 1,334.6 1,456.1 203.2 183.3 
Cakes and meals 
Soybean 1,000 s. t. 512.2 652.3 1340 F473 
Cottonseed 1,000 s. t 27.3 140.2 57.8 26.4 
Linseed ....-1,000 s. t 31.2 62.6 22.4 21.2 
Total2 .....1,000 s. t. 581.0 870.5 216.5 167.1 
1 Preliminary. 2 Includes peanut cake and meal and small quantities 
of other cakes and meals. Compiled from records of the Bureau of 
the Census by Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Oilseed cake and meal: U. S. exports, November 1960 (tons) 

Monthly Season to date Season 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct.-Nov. Oct.-Nov. Oct.-Sept. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1959 1959-60 

Soybean  .65,043 52,066 76,855 117,109 133,951 652,300 

Cottonseed 11,261 15,102 18,202 26,363 57,752 140,196 

Linseed 17,580 3,589 10,305 21,169 22,466 62,574 
Bureau of the Census 


Title |, P. L. 480 exports for July 1960-December 1960 
December 1960 July 1960-December 1960 


Metric Metric 
tons Unit Quantity tons Unit Quantity 


Cottonseed oil 2521 tb. 5,558,000 12,489 Ib. 27,529,000 
Soybean oil 20,686 Ib. 45,604,000 162,671 Ib. 358,629,000 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


PRICE SUPPORT. Totals of 1960 crop soybeans put 
under support through December 1960 compared to total 
of 1959-crop soybeans put under support through De- 
cember 1959, reported by Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice (bushels). 

Total put Total put 
under support under support 


Purchase through through 
agreements Dec. 31,1960 Dec. 31,1959 


21,879,770 32,851,672 


Warehouse- 
stored Farm-stored 
loons loans 


8,317,354 13,463,815 98,601 
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PRICES. Average price for soybeans received by farm- 
ers, effective parity, and support rates, reported by Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel). 
Ave. price 
as 
Effec- percent 
tive of National average 
Average farm price parity parity price support rate 
Dec. 15 Nov.15 Dec.15 Dec.15 Dec. 15 1960 1959 1958 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 crop crop crop 
1.99 1.96 1.98 2.90 69 1.85 1.85 2.09 
Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board. 


Soybean prices compared with market value of soybean oil and meal 
Spread 
between 

Value Market soybean 
Soybean oil Soybean meal of oil price price 
Average Value Bulk Value and meal No.1 and 
price at from bu. price from bu. from bu. yellow value 
crushing of soy- ot of soy- of soy- soybeans of oil 
plant beans! Decatur beans! beans! Ill. pts. & meal 
Cts. per Dollars Dollars 
pound Dollars perton Dollars Dollars perbu. Cents 
Dec. 1960 99 1.09 51.25 1.20 2.29 2.15 
Nov. 1960 10.0 1.10 44.50 1.05 2.15 2.05 
Oct. 1960 93 1.02 48.95 1.15 2.17 2.04 
Sept. 1960 9.0 0.99 53.75 1.26 2.25 2.07 
Aug. 1960 9.4 1.03 50.30 1.18 2.21 2.13 
Dec. 1959 FJ 0.85 58.70 1.38 2.23 2.08 
1Based on assumption that a bushel of soybeans yields 11 pounds of 
oil and 47 pounds of meal. Note: This table is for statistical com- 
parison only. It does not reflect actual operating margins since prices 
are simple averages and do not take into account location differentials 
or actual purchases and sales of soybeans, soybean oil or soybean 
meal. Agricultural Marketing Service. 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 
the Census for November and December 1960. 

Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Production, 
shipments and transfers, and stock, December 1960-November 1960 
(1,000 short tons) 

Shipments Stocks 
Production and transfers end of month 
Decem- Novem- Decem- Novem- Dec. Nov. 
ber ber ber ber 31, 30, 
Soybean: 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 
Cake and meal .. 874.3 851.6 883.0 832.6 102.0 110.7 
Millfeed (hull meal).. 12.4 13.1 12.3 14.0 3.5 3.4 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
December 1960-November 1960 (1,000 short tons) 
Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
at mills? or used at mills 
Decem- Novem- Decem- Novem- Dec. Nov. 

ber ber ber ber 31, 30, 

1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 
Sie RRC eS 777.1 1,799.4 1,130.7 1,102.2 3,318.1 3,671.7 
Arkansas. 18.5 156.8 32.0 27.6 175.6 189.2 
Ilinois  .. 218.3 262.9 351.0 3469 653.1 785.8 
Indiana 44.7 130.5 98.5 94.7 329.8 383.5 
lowa 122.3 180.3 198.4 198.7 358.4 434.4 
Minnesota ....... 75.8 66.0 73.2 68.3 133.1 130.5 
Mississippi -......... 32.8 172.1 30.5 37.2 2264 224.1 
ok TT Tat Ss (2) (2) (?) () (?) (?) 
Nebraska .... : (?) (2) (2) (?) (?) (?) 
North Carolina ... . Bis (2) 15.3 (2) 104.7 78.7 
Ohio ..... sbsubeuicecs 53.7 82.4 95.7 97.0 324.3 366.3 
Tennessee ................. 74.9 324.6 85.1 78.9 408.2 418.4 
All other . on 94.7 423.8 151.0 152.9 604.5 660.8 
Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent 
rounding. 1! Net receipts for each state are derived from the quantity 
of beans crushed and net change in stocks. 2 Included in ‘’All other’’ to 
avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
December 1960-November 1960 
Crude oil Cake and meal 
(millions of pounds) (thousands of tons)! 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 

Decem- Novem- Dec. Nov. Decem- Novem- Dec. Nov. 

ber ber 31, 30, ber ber 31, 30, 

1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 

Mae pera 409.8 92.6 106.2 886.7 864.7 105.5 114.1 
Arkansas .... f : 2.1 1.5 24.6 ai2 6.4 
Ilinois . 266.3 265.3 39.4 
Indiana 77.7 75.2 13.7 
lowa . : 159.2 159.8 24.8 
Minnesota 58.1 53.4 4.0 
Mississippi 23.9 28.8 5.9 
Missouri (2) (2) (2) 
Nebraska (2) (2) (2) 
N. Carolina 12.3 (?) 0.7 
Ohio , 774 78.1 4.0 
Tennessee ‘ 28. ’ 4.2 
All other 53.9 38.1 14.7 10. 11.0 
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7 120.9 122.4 
Note: Detail figures may not add to totals because of independent 
rounding. 1} Includes mill feed (hull meal). 2 Included in ‘All other’ to 
avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 
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ANDERSON 


HORIZONTAL 
BASKET EXTRACTOR 


A New Concept 1 in Solvent ete 


The new Anderson Horizontal Basket 
Solvent Extractor is an advanced tech- 
nique. With a completely different drive, 
the design of the Extractor eliminates 
chains, belts, gearboxes and complicated 
mechanisms. Constant flow and indivi- 
dual basket supports prevent mechanical 
stress due to weight of material. 


Operational Data 


The Anderson Horizontal Basket Ex- 
tractor is processing Safflower Seed cake 
and Linseed cake at the Pacific Vegetable 
Oil Company, Culbertson, Montana, 
U.S.A. In this operation, cake is fed 
DIRECTLY from Prepress Expellers* to 





THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


And that’s not all. Its simplicity of 
operation permits complete assembly 
and thorough testing at the factory — 
shipped ready to set in place and begin 
immediate operation. No costly on-the- 
job fabrications. The miscella discharged 
from the Extractor is clear and free of 
all fines without the use of filters. 


the Extractor unit. Results: A residual 
oil content in the cake of 0.5% or less. 


Write today for complete information 
on this new concept in solvent extraction, 
backed by a dependable heritage. 


*Trade Mark Reg. in U.S. 
and in Foreign Countries 


1976 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 





TOM MORAN 
New York, Cl 7-2520 





FRANK TAYLOR 
Chicago, VI 8-5410 


a 


RALPH HARMON 
Atlanta, CE 3-3227 





BOB CURTIN 
Cleveland, ED 3-0188 


SIGNAL 


O1L AND GAS 
COMPANY 


ESPESOL 


old, 


PRODUCTS 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
FIRST 8T 


313 N. 
ANN 


ARBOR , 


MI CHI GAN 


HEXANE 


JIM HORSEY 
Houston, WA 3-1651 





GAYNE ROBERTS 
Long Beach, NE 6-3301 


EOP Eau 





BILL SNYDER 
Louisville, JU 3-7634 


HEXANE 


SIGNAL OiL AND Gas Company 


HOUSTON DIVISION 


P. O. BOX 5008, HARRISBURG STATION, HOUSTON 12, TEXAS 





